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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Iv may be proper to repeat here the import of a few sen- 
- tences from this Preface, since they have a bearing also on the 
object and plan of the present publication. 

The hope was expressed there that Theological students espe- 
cially would find the reading of this treatise useful to them as & 
means of keeping up their knowledge of the Greek language and 
making still farther progress in it, The book may be used as a 
sort of parallel course at the same time with the study of the 
New Testament. The earnest student of the Gospels and Paul’s 
Epistles will not be content with the acquisitions in Greek 
scholarship which he brings from the College to the Seminary. 

This destination of the work suggests at once the reasons for 
selecting this treatise of Plutarch. The title indicates its general 
object. We can conceive of no question which is likely to have 
been so fall of perplexity to the mind of a thoughtful heathen as 
the one which is here brought up for discussion—the question, 
namely, how the impunity, and not unfrequently the signal 
prosperity of the wicked, can be reconciled with the doctrine of 
a jast Providence; or, in other words, with the belief of a Deity 
who observes the right and the wrong of human actions, and 
governs the world according to the principles of a righteous 
moral retribution, A subject like this, as viewed from the 
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position of those destitute of the light of revelation, could not 
have failed to present much which was mysterious, and to all 
appearance incapable of explanation. We see from the treatise 
“before us what objections were urged against the justice of 
Providence from this source, and also what replies could be 
offered to them, on grounds of mere reason or natural religion.* 
The work, in the first instance, was directed more particularly 
against the followers of Epicurus. As a sect, they denied the 
moral accountability of men; they acknowledged nothing as 
retributive in the sufferings or allotments of life; they referred 
everything to an inexorable fate, or mere chance ; while, in com- 
mon with other ancient skeptics, they alleged, as one of the main 
arguments for their opinion, the self-evident absurdity of any 
other; since nothing, as they affirmed, could be more reproach- 
ful to the gods, than to attribute to them any concern in the 
government of a world which exhibits such a manifest want of 
correspondence between the experience and the deserts of men. 
The considerations which Plutarch has here urged, for the pur- 
pose of obviating or diminishing the force of such a statement, 
are such as evince an elevation of views, a depth and soundness 
of moral feeling, to which I know of no parallel in any work of 
pagan antiquity. I am not aware, indeed, that even Christian 
writers, who have attempted to defend the same truth within 
the same limits of natural theology, have been able to do any- 
thing better than to reaffirm his positions, and perhaps amplify 
and illustrate his arguments.t 
The object of the notes has been not so much to criticize the 
reasoning and views of the author, as to put the reader in a 





* A summary of the argument will be found prefixed to the notes. 
t On the question whether Plutarch had any knowledge of Christianity, see 
Appendix at the end of the notes. 
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situation to form his own jadgment concerning their correctness 
and relevancy. It was impossible, in order to attain this end, to 
insert fewer historical notes than have been introduced. The 
rule followed was to presuppose, on the part of the reader, all 
the knowledge of this sort which it was reasonable to expect, 
and yet avoid making it necessary for him to resort to books 
which he might not have within reach, or which he could not 
stop to examine without an irksome delay. Yet, with this re- 
striction, the space allotted to such notes is not inconsiderable : 
in part because the illustrations from fact and example, which 
occur in the work, are so very numerous, and in part because 
these take us so often entirely out of the ordinary circle of his-_ 
tory. Occasional references have been made to passages both 
in the Old and New Testaments. The design of these in part is 
to call attention to some of those contrasts or accordances of 
sentiment which strike one in comparing the Scriptures with 
the writings of heathen authors, and which are not uninstructive, 
as showing the infinite superiority of the Gospel to the purest 
_ pagan morality; while at the same time they teach us how en- 
tirely consonant to the dictates of sound reason are many of the 
very doctrines of Revelation which objectors have most violently 
assailed. The other references of this nature relate mostly to 
points of language which involve some analogy to that of the 
New Testament, and deserve to be noticed the more because the 
Greek of Plutarch comes so near to the dialect of the first Chris- 
tian writers. , 

No recent scholar has edited this treatise. It has been neces- 
sary to rely chiefly on the labors of the older critics, as Xylander, 
Reiske, Hutten, Wyttenbach. Something has been gleaned 
from other sources indicated in the notes. The text followed is, 
in the main, that of Wyttenbach. Some variations from this, 
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many of them suggested by thia distinguished critic, will be 
found in the Tanchnitz edition, published at Leipsic, 1829, and 
that of Dibner, from the press of Didot, Paris, 1841. 

| H. B, HL 


Newton Tarotoaroat Instrrvtion, 
December 27, 1848. 
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PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


Tue first edition of this treatise was published in 1844. That 
having been out of print for several years, the present edition is 
now issued in compliance with the request of various friends of 
classical learning, and in the conviction that a work so valuable 
for the moral lessons which it teaches, and so well adapted for 
occasional use as 4 text-book, as well as for private Study, should 
be kept within the reach of teachers and others who might de-- 
sire to read the work in the original. Time and experience 
have confirmed the conviction which we have always enter- 
tained of the surpassing value of the writings of Plutarch, as 
emphatically the historian of divine Providence, among the 
writers of heathen antiquity, and of this treatise in particular, as 
a means of strengthening men’s faith in the certainty of moral 
retributions, and of arousing them to a juster sensibility to the 
deserts of crime committed against law, divine or human. 

The former edition (owing in part to its more special design), 
was deficient in verbal and textual illustration. It is hoped the 
reader will find here the evidence of greater maturity and com- 
pleteness in this respect. Additions have been made to the 
notes, consisting largely of grammatical and exegetical com- 
mentary, with references to the Grammars now most approved 
in this country, and easily consulted by the student. Many of 
the other notes have been rewritten, and still others abridged or 
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enlarged, as the nature of the subject seemed to require or allow. 
The text differs but little from that of the previous edition, except 
in the correction of typographical errors and in the punctuation. 
The Argument, or Summary of the contents, is more full and 
.complete, being in fact a somewhat exhaustive statement of the 
doctrines, reasonings, and illustrations of the dialogue. It was 
supposed that many would be interested to read. this Summary 
who might not have leisure for acritical study ofthe Greek text. 
We are indebted to several of the Professors in our Col- 
leges, particularly to Professor Boise, of the Michigan University, 
and Professor Hadley, of Yale College, for the encouragement 
and codperation which they have afforded us in preparing this 
edition. This work forms an interesting link between the Greek 
of the later classical authors and the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment. It may be excused, if we take the liberty, as classmates 
in College and friends whose intimacy the lapse now of almost 
twoscore years has only made still closer, to express the grati- 
fication which we feel in the association of our labors and our 
names in this slight contributiop to classical and sacred litera- 
ture’ | 

H. B. H. 

W. S. T. 

November 20, 1866. ee 
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I. Tocadra pev o "Emixoupos eirrav, & Kime, nal 
apw amoxplvac8at twa pos TO Tépatt THS oToas 
yevouevav Huav, @yeTo amimv’ hues Sé Scov tt 
Savpdoar Tod dvIpwrov ty atorlay, émiortdytes 
aww, Kal mpos addAnNous SiaBréavres, averrpé- 
gopev mdédw Somep éruyydvopev TepiTrarouvres. 
_ Elta mp@ros o Hatpoxdéas’ Ti otv; elev, dav 
Soxet thy Cytnow, Te AOyp, KaddTEp TapdvTos Kal 
#1) TapovTos, dtroxpivepeda Tod eimrovtos; ‘TrronXa- 
Bov &¢ 0 Tluav, AAW ob8 ei Badav, elev, darnr- 
Adryn, Karas elye Teptopdv rd Bédos éyxelwevov’ 46 
pev yap Bpaotdas, ds goer, ekedxtoas 7d Sépu Tod 
THLATOS, AUTH TOUTH Tov Badébyra mardfas avetrev * 
judy & aptvac%ar pev obSev Epryov éoth Sifrrov Tous 
arotrov 4 xrevdh déyov eis huds adévras, dpxet 8& 
autois, mpl drpacSas tiv SdEav, dv éeBddraper. 
Ti ody, &pny éyd, pddora Kexivnxev ids tev eipn- 
Kévey ; d3pda yap ToANd Kal Kata rdw ovdév, GAXo 
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3 ddraxyd3ev dySpwiros, aomrep opyh rit Kat oido- 
pig, orapdrrayv dpa karepopes tis wpovolas. 
Il. Kal o Ilarpoxdéas, ‘H wepi ras tipwplas, 
ele, Trav trovnpav Bpadvrns rod Satpovlov Kai pér- 
5 Anos euot Soxet nat pdmora Sewov elvac*> cal viv 
tard TOY AOywr TOUTWY, MaTEp TpoadaTos yéyova TH 
Sofy xad xawvds. “Exmadat 8 tyavaxroup axovwy 
Evpiridou Néyovtos, 


> MeaAAe, 1d Setov & earl rocovroy guoes. 


10 Kafrov mpos ovdev, arora Sé ampéres mpos Tods 
Tovnpovs parvupov elvat Tov Jedy, ov padvpous dvras 
avrovs, ovd dpuBodepyovs ToD KaK@s Trotely, GAN 
ofurdrais oppais b1rd Tov maXav depopévous apes 
Tas dducias. Kal pry 70 dpivac3as TO Twadeiy, ws 

15 Oovevdidns dno, Ste éyyurdra xelyevov, evSvds 
avrupparres Tiy Oddy Tots émeTAElarov Eevpootoyn TH 
kaxia xpwopévots. OvSey yap obtw ypéos, os TO THs 
Sens orrepnwepoy yiwwopevov, dodevh pev Tats édrrlot 
mou Kal Taretvoy Tov dduxovpevoy, ager Sé Ipa- 

20 cvrnts Kat Toru TOY poyInpoy: ai Sé b7rd yelpa 
TOLS TOAMWOMEVOLS ATAVTOCTAL TYLWpPial, KAL TOV [EA- 
Avrav eioly émiryéces adunpdrov, nal padora 
10 Tapnyopoby rods mreTmovdoTas Eveotiy avtais* ws 
Ewovye Kat Td Tod Blaytos évoynNel TroNAdKls avadap.- 

25 Bdvovrs tov Abyov' Edn yap, os owe, mpos Tiva 
qovnpov, ms ov débve put od S@ Sinny, GAA pt) ovK 
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aurés érldy. Tl yap Meconviow dhedos rots mpo- 
avaipedeion tijs “Apvoroxpdrous tipmplas ; d5 ampo- 
Sovs THy ért Tddpo pdyny, xat Nadav bréep elxoow 
érn kal wdvra tatta Bacthetaas ’Apxddwv, dorepov 
Eaxe Stixnvy pwpadels* of Sé ovxér Foay- *H riva 
"Opxopeviwy tots aroBandobat traidas Kal irous rad 
oixeious b7rd Auxioxou mpododévras iveyxe mrapa- 
pudiay 1) Xpovois Dorepov oddois dxpapévn vooos 
xal Kataveundecioa tod céparos; 5 det Bérray 
kal Bpéyov ta de eis tov ToTapov, @poce Kal 
KaTHpacaTO ocaTivat, WpodovTos avTovD Kal dducn- 
cavros. Tas pev yap "AIjnvyot tév evayav cwpud- 
Tov pipes, Kal vexpav é£opispovs, ovde maldwy 
mavoly émideiy Urnpte Tov arrocpayévtav éxeivov. 
"OSev Eipuri8s droros, eis dotporny Kaxlas Tov- 


TOLS YPWLEVOS ° 


Otro: mpoceASoi0’ 4 Alen oe, ny Tpeons, 
Naloe: wpbs hxap, ov8t ray bAAwy Bporiy 
Thy &8ixov, GAAL orya Kal Bpadet wodt 
Zrefxovoa, pdppe rods Kaxods, Sray tex. 


Ob yap Gra Syrov, tadta 8 aita tods Kaxovs 
eixos éotwy éautots StaxeAevopévous Kal Twapeyyuav- 
Tas, emtxeypely Tos Trapavophpacw, Os Ths adiKias 
TOV pev KapTrov evSds wpatoy xad mpodmrrov atrodt- 
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Ill. Tatra rod Ilarpoxdéous SueASovros, iroXa- 
Bay o ’Oduprixss, ’Exeivo. 8¢, elev, & Tlatpoxdéa, 
apdlxov ai rept radta tod Selov dvarpiBal Kal-per- 
Ajoes Aromoy éxovaw, Ste THY Tlotw 4 Bpadvrns 
adaipet THS mpovoias, Kal To 7 Tap’ Exactov adiucn- 
Ha Tots TovNnpois eTTaKONoUJobY KaKdV, GAN barepor, 
eis GTUXHMATOS YOpay TiéueEvoL, Kal cUppopay, Ov 
Tiw@piay ovoudtovres, ovSévy w@pEdodvTaL, Tols pe 
oupBaivovow ayIopevor, Tois de wempaypévots pr) 
peraperopevo,. Kaddwep yap tov 4 twapaypiya 
To Wraicpa Kal THY dpaptiay Subxovea py? Kal 
vutis émavop9ot Kal petrdyes mpos Td Séov, of Sé 
dorepov Kal pera xpovov crrapaypyol Kat dvaxpotceus 
kal mwepurpodycess, érépou rivds Bvexa paddrov So- 
Kovat yivertar } Siacxadias, 54d 1d AvTOdV avev 
Tov Trabevew Eyovow: obdtws % Kad Exactov dv 
wraies Kar mpoomlarret pamifopévn xa dvaxpovopevn 
T® Kordleodas Kaxia, ports dy yévorra otvvous Kat 
KkatddoBos mpos Tov Jedv, ds éperrdra toils dv9pe- 
Tivos wpdypact Kat maSeouw ovy tvirepnpepov Su- 
KawwoTny: 8 atpéua Kab Bpaset rrodt, car’ Evpuri- 
ony, Kat os Ervyev érumiarrovea Sin Tots trovnpois, 
TP avToudte paddov, } Te KaTd mpdvoray Spovov 
Exel TO teTdavnpévov Ka Srrepipepov Kad draxtov. 
Rar’ oby ope, ti xpioypov everrs trois dye 8) rov- 
Tous adely Neyouévos pirots Tov Sedv, cab qrotovat 
Tv dlenv dpavpdy, cal rov bbBov eEirndov Tihs Kaxlas. 
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IV. ‘Pydévtav oty tovrwv, Kdyod mpos avrov 
Svtos, 6 Tipwy, [I[drepov, etirev, értI@ Kat avtos Hon 
TO AOyp TOV KOAOpaVa THs arroplas, 7) Wpds TadTa 
édow mporepoy autov Swaywovicacdas ; Tl yap, Epnv 
eyo, Sef TO TpiToy éreveyxely Kipa, Kab mpocKata- 
K\doat Tov NOYoY, eb TA TpaTa py SuvaTos Eoras 
Ssooacta, pnd amoduyely éyxdjpara ; IIparov 
ovv, womep dg ‘Eotlas dpyépevot watpyas Tis 
ampos To Jeiov evraBelas trav év ‘Axadnulg pidocd- 
dav, Td pev as cidores TL Néyetv TWEpl TOUTwY, aho- 
cwuwoopeta. IDov yap ects tod sept povoiav 
apovcous, kal Trokeuixay aotparebrous Siadbyea dat, 
76 Ta dela Kal Saipoma mpdypata Siacxotreiy, av- 
Spwrous dvras, olov aréyvous teyvirav Sidvovay amo 
dfs xal irovolas xara 7d eixds petivras, Ov 
yap tarpod pev dsorny svra cupBareiv Aoytopor, 
@s wpoTepoy ov« brepev, GAN Parepov, ovde yes 
édoucev, GAA onpepoy, Epyov éeatl> aept Jeod Se, 
Junto padvov 4 BéRBasov eireiv Addo, wry Gre Tov 
Katpov eidas apiora ris iepl thy Kaxlay iarpeias, 
és ddppaxov éxdorp mpoodépe tiv Kédacwy, ore 
peyédous pétpoy xowdv, obte ypovoy &va Kat Tov 
aurov érl wdévtev éyovcay. “Ory yap 9 wept THY 


puynv iatpela, Slen 88 wat Sucavocivy mpocayo- 


pevopévn, Tagay éor, Texvav peyiorn, Wpos puplos 


érépois xal IIlvdapos epapripneey, apiororéxvay 
avaxahovpevos tev dpyovra nal xvpioy amdyrov 
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Jedv, os O17) Shens Svra Snpwvpyov, } mpoohne, +d 
more Kal 7as Kal péypt wocov KorAacTéoyv ExacToy 
Tay jovnpav oplfewv. Kai ravrns dnoi ris réyvns 
6 Ddrov vidv bvra rod Aws yeyovéevas tov Mio 
5 padnriy, ds ob Suvatov év tots Sucalois xatopIobv, 
avd aisddverdat tod KaropIovvros, Tov uh padSovra 
pnde xrnocdpevov thy érvornumy. Ovdse yap ois 
dvSpwrror vopous Tidevtat, Td eDrOYOV aTrAdS Eyouct 
Kal wrdvtore hatvopevov, GAN évia Kal Sone? xonidh 
10 yerota trav mpocraypdrav. Olov, év Aaxcdalpove 
Knpurrovaw ot Epopor traplovres evSds eis THY apyTy, 
py tpédhew pioraxa cat melderIae Trois vopots, > 
pa) xarerrol dow avtois: “Pwpato de, ods av eis 
ehevdeplay adaipavrat, Kdppos avTay Aerrov é7t- 
15 Bddrovas trois cdpacw* “Oray &é Siadjnas ypd- 
doc, érépous ev arronelrrovat KAnpovdsous, érépors 
Se mwdovor Tas ovclas’ 5 Soxet Trapddoyor elvat. 
Tlapadoyerarov Se 75 Tob BoAwvos, Ariywov elvae tov 
dv ordoet pnderépg pepidt mpocdJéwevov pmde ovora- 
20 ovdoavta. Kal dra aodndads ay ris eEelrrou voy 
arorlas, pyre TOY oyov Eywv Tod vouodérov, pore 
Ti aitlay cvvels exdorou tav ypapopévov. Ti 1 
Savpacrov, ei, Trav avIporrivey obras july bvrwv 
Sucdewpijrav, ov elropoy dott TO Tept TOY Jeav 
25 elreiy, Strive NOyp Tos pév Dorepov, Tods dé mpdre- 
pov TaY dpaptavovtwy Koddfovat. 


V. Tatra & oi arodpdcews mpidack éorw, 
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GAAA auyyvopums alrnots* Saws 6 Adyos, olov eis 
Myéva cal xatabuyiy amoBAérrov, eiJapréotepov 
éEavadépyn TS midave mpos tHv azroplav. ‘Ada 
oxorreire mparoy, 6te cata Thdrova ravtev Kadov 
6 Yeds Eaurow ey péow trapddevypa Jépevos, THY ay- 
Sperivny aperiv, éEopolwow ovcay apworyéros 
arpos aurov, évdidwot Tois Ereadat Jem Suvapévors. 
Kal yap 4 wdvrev gtow ataxtos ovca tavryy érxe 
Thy apy Tod petaBarely Kal yevéicdas Koopos, 
opovornre Kad pedéfer tivt ths wept Td Ietov idéas 
wat aperiis. Kai thy dpw airs obtos avip évdrras 
gyot tiv diow & tylv, Bras tro Jeds ta év 
oipave depopévav xa Savparos domdgterSas nal 
ayatrav éIifopévn TO edorynpuov 7 Wuyt) Kal reray- 
pévov, arrexIavyrat Tos dvappocTots Kat TWNAYNTOIS 
Taserw, Kat pevryy TO eiKy Kal ws Ervyer, @S KaKias 
kal-TAnppereias atrdons yéverw. Ov ydp dot 6 
Tt petloy avIpwros amodavew Jeod wépuxer, 7) Td 
piunaes car Sumter trav ev -exelyp xadav kal ayadav 
eis dperiy xaticracdar. Awd xa tots rrovnpois év 
Kpove Kat oyoralas tiv Slenv émrerlInos, ote avrTes 
Twa Tod Tax” Kondlety dpaptlav Sedias 7} perdvovar, 
GXN’ tudv Td qept tas tiywwplas Inprd@des Kad Ad- 
Bpov adaipay, nat Siddoxov pi) ody opyp, pe 8 Ste 
HdMora préyerat kat apaddter 


Tindéyv 6 Supds ray ppevdy dverdpe, 
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kaddmrep Shpav 7) wetvay arromiyTavtas, érumnday 
Tois AEAVTTNKOTLY, GANA plyovpévaus THY exeivou 
TpgoTnTa Kat THY pérAAnoLW, ev rTdéEer Kal pet’ éupe- 
Aelas, TOV HKteTa peTavola TMpocoitopevoy Ypovoy 


éxovras atpBovrov, GmrecSas rhs Slens. “Tdate 


yap Terapayéve wpoomecdyrayphadas oe axpaclay, 
Rrrév dort xaxdv, &s Soxpdrys areyev, 4 Sorepov 
dvta Kal Ssdrrewv Tov Noytopov spyhs xad pavilas, 
awpw i Kwatacrivat nat yevéoIar Kxadapov, éucho- 
petadat triuwplas cuyyevots cat opopirAov capatos. 
Ov yap éyyurdtw Td apiverfar tod Twadeiv, as 


~— Oovervdns EXeyev, GAA paddov arrardtw Kelpevov, 


15 


20 


ano\auBave To mpocjKov. ‘As yap 6 Supos, xara 
tov MenrdvSuav, 


Ta Sewd apdrre ras ppévas peroixioas * 


ott Kal o Noytopos Ta Sixara mparrer Kal pétpia, 
Thy opyny Kat roy Supdv éxrrodav SJéwevos. “Odev 
qpepobvras Kat Trois avIpwrivon trapadelypacu, 
axotvovtes, es IINdrov re tiv Baxtrnpiay avatewd- 
pevos TO Tasdl, wordy ExTH YpovoY, a> auUTos edn, 


Tov Supov xoddtov> Kal "Apyvras olxerov Tia 


25. 


whnppérecav ev ayp@ xa atatlay xarapaJov, eita 
€ E s > f wv \ 
éavrod cuvatcSavdpevos eumradéotepov éxovtTos Kat 
Tpayutepov impos avrods, ovdey érolncev, GX 4 
Togourov, amy, Evruyeire, elev, tt opyifopae 
ipiv. Eltep obv avipav doyou pynuovevouevot Kat 


Pry 
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apakers Neyouevas 7d Tpayv Kab chodpov drraptroves 
Tis Opis, ToAD piaidAov eixds hpas tov Jeov opav- 
ras, @ déos ovder, ove perdvota mpdypuaros obdevis, 
Spws ey TS péd\rovTs THY Tywplay xataTLS€uevon, 
aad Trepiysévovra Tov Xpovoy, evAaBels rept Ta ToLadrTa 
evéoSar, wal Seiov HyeioSar popuov dperis riv 
mpqornra kal Tiy peyadorrddeay, Iv 6 Seds évdeix- 
purat, T@ pev Koddfery dAbyous érravopIovaay, te Se 
Bpadéas rroddovds @hedovcav xai vovderodcay. 


VI. Aedrepoy rofvvy robro SiavonSapev, ds ai 


pey Sixarmces ai mapa avSparrav pédvov &yoves rd 
avridvroiy, rat év Te Kaxos tov Sedpaxdra sraSeiv 
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10 


toravrat, weparrépo © ovn éEucvodrras: 51d roils 


dpapthipact xuvos Slanv épuraxtotcas Karaxonov- 
Jovot, kat ras mpd&eus é« modes émidva@xoves* Tov 
Seov S eixds, Hs dv ebdarynra: rh Sly apuyns 
pooovons, Ta Te wddn Stopav, el wry Te KapTrropeva 
mpos petdvoray évdidwct, kat ypdvov rye impos é1ra- 
vopdwatw, ols ox axpatos ovd arperrros ) xaxia 
wépuxe, mpoottdavey. “Are yap cides, Soup poipay 
aperis at’ avrod hepopevat ipods yéveow ai yvyal 
Badifovat, xai To yevvaioy ws ioyupoy avtais Kai 
ove €Eirndov ewrédpucer, éEavde? Se rapa guow ri 
kaxlay ord ouirtas dhatdrAns Pdeipdpevov, elta Je- 
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parrevSep éviow KarOs, atrohkapBdver THY mpoonjxov- 25 


cay Eki, ov ract karerdyes THY Tipwplay opuoles* 
GNA 7d pev avixecrov evIds eFeiNe Tod Blov Kal 
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darécopev, os Erépous ye mdvrws BraBepov, avT@ 
re BraBepotaroy, dei cuveivar werd Tovnpias’ ols 
88 ba dyvolas rod Kadod padrov, 4 mpoaipéces Tod 
aicypod, Td dpapryTiKoy EeiKos éyyeyovévat, Sidwoe 
peraBaréaSas ypovoy* éay 8 érripévwct, Kal rovTots 
dréSaxe tiv Slunv> ob yap mov Sédte, pu) . Svadu- 
yoow.  Sxdrer Se, Scat peraBoral yeyovacw eis 
AIos dvSpav xa Blovs ¥ Kal TpoTas avopdcdy To 
petraBdArov av’rov, nal HI0s, os WeloToy avTOU 
évSveras 76 e905, wal epatet pddora KadaTrTOLEVOV. 
Oipas pev odv wal tov Kéxporra Siua mpocayoped- 
oa TOs Tanators, ovY ws EvoL Aeyouow, ex xpNO- 
tod Baciéws aypiov nal Spaxovr@dn syevopevov 
Tépavvoy, GAA Tovvavrlov, €v apy oxodov dvra Kat 
goBepov, el} torepov apkavra mpdws Kal pirav- 
Spwrws. Ei 6 rotr’ dnrov, adra Térovd x iopev 
car ‘Tépwva, rods Sixedwtas, cal [eaciotparoy tov 
‘Immoxparous, Stt wovnpia xtrnodpevoe rupavvldas, 
éypnoavro mpos aperny avtais, cal tmapavopos él 
To dpyew édXdtovres, éyévovto péTpiot Kal Snwereis 
Gpyovres* of ev evvopiay Te trod} Kal ys eripe- 
Aelav Tapacyovres, avtovs Te cwHpPpovas TOUS TOA 
Tas Kat direpyods, x modvyédov Kal ‘Addov Kata 
oxevdcavres* Tédwv 5é nal wpooroveunoas aptora 
kat xpatncas padyn Kapyndoviav, od mporepor etpn- 
yyy érroujoato mpos avtods Seopévous, Kal TotTo 
rais cwvSiKass qepiraBelv, Sts mavoovTas TA Téxva 
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t@ Kpovy xataSvovres. “Ev 5¢ Meyéry rode 
Aviiddas ty tipavvos, elt’ ev avrg TQ Tupavve 
peraBaddopevos, eat Suoyepdvas thy adiciav, areé- 
dwxe ev TOUS vO“oUs Tots srOdiTaALS, paydpevos Se 
mpos Tovs trodepious brép THs Tarploos éripavas 5 
érecev. Ei 5é rig 4 répavvoy dréxtewe Midriddny 

év Xeppovnow mporepov, } Kivwva ovvévra ti aded- 

ij Suogas elrev, 4} GeusrroKréous, éf’ ols aceNyai- 
vov éxapate xal UBpite 5: ayopas, adelreto Thy 
TOMY, @ tarepoy “Ar«yBuddou, yparpduevos, dp’ ovx 10 
dp awonmdercay hyiv ot Mapadaves ; of Eipupédov- 
Tes ; TO KaNOY Aprepictor, 


“OS: watdes "ASnvalwy éBdrovro 
daevvay xpnxld éAevdeplas ; 


Oide yap ai peydrat pices puxpov éxpépovow, 15 
ovd apyet 5: okvryta 7d opodpdy év adtais Kat dpa- 
oTnptov, GAN év oddrw Svadéportas, mplv eis To pove- 
pov kat KadJerrnkds HI0s EXIelv. “Dormep ody o ryewp- 
yias dareupos ovx dy domdcatto yopay iiav dAoxpms 
éurewv Sacelas nat purav ayplov, kal InplamroAra 20 
Kal pevpara Kal roy éyoveay THY, GAA TE pe- 
padnxore SiatcSdveoIas nai xpive, avrd tavra Ti 
toydy cai rdvS baa wroseixvuct Kad Tiy padaxorn- 
T2 THS YRS’ otTws Aroma ToANA Kal Pada Tpo- 
eLavtovow ai peydrat dices, ov huets wey evIvds 70 25 
Tpayd Kab virtov ov dépovtes, drroKdmrrewy oiopeta 


- 
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Seity nai wodove* o Se Bertrioy xpsr}s, Kad drs Tov- 
Toy évopey TO ypnirrav Kak yevvatov, mepipéver Néyou 
Kat dperis cuvepyov HALciay Kal pay, } tov oixetov 

4 pio. xaprov arodiect 
5 VIL. Taira pev ody tadty* riv 8 & sdtabecs 
vopov dp’ obx eixoras tuly dwroypcpacdar Soxodow 
Zoe tev ‘EMajvev, ds xedeves ri syxvov, dv ddo 
Savdrov, péype teen, pudrdrrew ; Tdvv pev obv, épa- 
cav. Elrov oby eye, Ei 88 wasdla pt) evn res, Grd 
10 mpaékw 4 Bovdy dardppnrov eis Pos jAlov duvaros 
4 mpoayayelv ypbvp xal dvadeiEas, candy rt pnvicas 
AavIdvov, 4} owTnpiov yvapns yevoptevos otpBovndos, 
A) xpelas evperis avayxalas, ovK dueivoy o mepyeivas 
Tis tTywplas To Xphotpov Tod mpoavedovtos ; €pLol 
15 pay yap, ednv, Soxet. Kal piv, o Tarpoxdéas 
elev. "OpSas ednv. xowes yap, et Atovdoros ev 
dpyn ris Tupavvidcs edwxe Sieny, ds oddels dv “EX- 
Mivov Ske Sixediav dvderatov t1ré Kapyndovicy 
yevouévny, @omep ovd *Arror\nwviay, ovd *Avaxto- 
20 prov obde thy Aevxadlav yeppovycov Sxouv” Eddyves, 
ei Ilepiavdpos éxordoSn put) peta moddv xXpovor. 
Otuat 52 xal Kacdvdpp yevécdas rijs Sicys ava- 
Bory, Srras ai OFBat cuvoixdvras wdduv. Tay de 
routl 7d lepov ouyxataraBovtav Féveav oi modAol 
25 Tyonedvre cvvdiaBdvres eis Sucedlav, dre Kapyn- 
Sovious éviencay xal xarédkucay Tas Tupavvidas, 
éforovto kaxol Kaxds Sorepov. “Eviow yap duéhes 


eee ce ne oe ee Oe ge ee ee eee ee opener ae a 
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Kat KoNacTtais érépwu sovnpav, olov Sypokoivots, 
amreypioaro To Saipoveov, eit’ erétpupe, xaddrrep, 
oipat, TOs TAElaTOUsS TUpavVOUs. “Qarwep yap vaivys 
NOM), Kat Pwiens Turia, Inpiov TAAAG pLapov, ExouTt 
Tl’ Mpos TAS vOTOUS ypHoLpor, oitTws évlois SyypoU 
Seopévots nab Kordoews éuBarav 6 Jeds wixplay Twa 
tupdvvov Sucpetdxrov, Kal tpaxvrTnTa yaderriy 
dpxovros, ov mporepoy é€eiNe TO AvTrOdY Kal Tapar- 
TOV, TO vogouv amradAdEat nai cadapar. Towidro 
xa Pdrapis iv ’Axpayarvrivos dadppaxoy, cat “Po- 
peaiots Madpuos. ixvevilois dé xat Sivappndnv o Jeas 
Mpoeire pactiyovopwv Setodas THY TodwW, Gre TeXn- 
tlay Traida aotepavovpevov év IIv9iots adarpovpevot 
KyXewraiwv, os idtov morlrny, diéoracav. “ANG 
Suxvevious pev "OpIaydpas yevopevos TUpavvos, Kat 
pet’ éxeivoy ot wept Mipwva xai Krerodévny, thy 
akoNaciay éravoav* Krewvaior Sé, Tis avTis ov 
ruyévres iarpeias, eis 7d pndév Fuover. Kal ‘Opspov 
6é trou AéyovTos aKovETE, 


Tod yéver’ éx xarpbs roav xelpoves vids auelvor 
Tlayrolny dperhy ° 


xalrot Aapmpov ovdey ovd edarpemées Epyov exeivos 6 

tod Korpéws trapéoyev. “AAA 16 Sicvghov Kai 7d 

AvtonvKov Kai TO Preyvou yévos FvIncev ev Sokais 

kal aperais peydAwv Bacidéwv. Téyove 88 xa) Ie- 

pixrrs “Adjvyow evayods oixlas: kal Toparnios 
9. 
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Méryvos & ‘Péun SrpdBwvos jv vids, ob tov vexpov 
6 ‘Pwpatov Sipos bd ploous é€éBade nal xate- 
qwatnoe. Tt ody aromop, ei, kaddtep yewpyos ovK 
exxorre THY dxavIay, dv pt AEB Tov adowdpayov, 
ovd ot AiBves 7 Gpvyavoy érixaiovet mporepor, } 
7d Ajsavov dm’ abtod cvvayayelv, obtas 6 Yeds ev- 
Sofov nal Bacirduxod yévous pifay rovnpav Kab tpa- 
Nelay ovK avatpel mporepoy, 7) pdvat TOV TpoonKovTA 


Kaptov am avTns; Mupias yap “Idlrov Bods Kat - 


lirwous amrohéodat Kpettrov Hv Pwxedot, Kal wrelova 
xpvaov éx Achpav otyecdas Kal apyupov, 7 pair’ 
’Odvaocéa payr’ "AcKyTriov givat, pyre TOVS AANOUS 
éx KaxGv Kal movnpay avdpas ——_ Kal peyano- 
ereis yyevopeéevous. 
VII... To 8 &v nape al TPOTM TO WPOoHKOVTE 
yevéoIat Tas Tiynwpias, ov Bérriov civat Tod Tayd 
Kat mapayphpa vouiter ; Oley éore 75 kara Kdn- 
Aemarov, 6 Evpidio Giros elvar Soxav arréxretve : Alva, 
TOUT@ Tad avTov bd THY plrwv amrodaveip * kal 
7s Muriov tod’ Apyeiov kata ordow dvatped€évtos, 
avopidvra yarKoby év ayopa, Jéas obons, eureceiv 
T® Kreivayte tov Mittov nat davereitv, Kal ra trept 


tov Béocoov tov IIalova Kat "Apiotwva, Tov Oiratov 


Eevayuryov, olada SyrroudSev, © Tlatpoxdéa. Ma Ar, 
elrrev, GAD Séopas padetv. “O pev "Aplotav, Epny, 
tov ‘Epiptans xécpov évratda xeipeyor nadenav 
Tov rupdvvev SiSdvrwv, exdusoe TH yuvared Sdpov- 
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6 8 vies avrod wpos THY pntépa Stopyvadels Ex Tivos 
aitlas, u¢ipre tiv oixlav, Kal wdvTas év T@ avTo 
xatexavoev. “O Sé Béccos, ws éotxev, airexToveas 
Toy watépa Tov éavTod, wodvy xpovoy érdvIaver, 
Dorepav Se mpos Eevous ert Seirvov éhIav, yeardovav 
TWa veooowy TH oyyyn viEas KaTéBare, nal ToS 
vpeoocovs Suépdjeipe’ Réyovrwv Se, olov eixds, Ta 
mapovrov, "AvIpwire, Ti Tadav Epyov ottws aAdo- 
xotov érpatas ; Ov yap, an, pod mddat KaTapap- 
Tupovow avras ypevdas xal xataBowow, as diek- 
TovoTos Tov tatépa; Oavydoavtes Se of mrapovrtes 
TOV NOyov éunvucay TH Bacirel, Kal Tod wpdypyatos 
éEereyySévros, éruev 0 Bécaos tiv Sicny. 

IX. Anya radra pev, pny, jpets A€youev, do- 
wep n&lwrat, yiyverSal tia. ths tThwplas avaBorny 
UrroJéuevor Tois movnpoiss ta dowd Sé “Hoddov 
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10 


15 


Xpn vowifew axpododa, NéyovTos, ovy 9} ITddrov 


aKonoudoy elvar tiwwplay adiclas mdéIqv, GAN Hd 
KLBTW éx THS avTAs opddey yopas Kal pllys cuv- 
uTroduopeny ° 

‘H yap xaxh, ono), Bounh, TG Bovretvayn: xaxlorn° 
Kal 

“Os 8 BAA@ Kad rebyet, ég Kandy Hears Tebyet. 


‘H pev yap navSapls ev aitit réyerat rd BonInruKdv 


20 


& twos dvrimadelas eye ovyxexpapévov' 4 Se 25 


jmovnpla ovyyevvaca TO AUTObY éauvTH Kal KoNdLor, 


we 
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avy borepov, GAN ev abty TH TBpet, thy Slenv rod 
adixely Siiwot. Kal ro pev copars trav Koralopévev 
ExacTos .KaKkoupyov éxpépes TOY avTod oTaupdoY * 4) 
$2 xaxia TaY KoNacTnpiwy é' éavriy Exacroy é& 
auris rextaiverat, Sen tis ovca Biov Snpoupryos 
olxrpod kal avy aloxuvn goBous te woAdods Kal 
wd9n yarerrd, Kal peTapedelas Kal tTapayds drrav- 


arous éyovros. "AAN obdéy Evios Suadépover raida- . 


plov, & rods Kaxovpyous év Trois Jedtpow Jewpeva 


mwoandns ey yitaow Suayptaos Kat ydapvdious 
ddoupryots éotepaveayévous xal truppry fovras, ayaras 


Kar réeInirev Os paKxaplous’ aypis o8 KevTovpevor Kal 


paotiyovpevos Kat wip dviévtes ex THs avIuvijs 
éxeivns Kal TodvTEods eadSjTos 6PIHow. Oi yap 
ToAAol THY Tovnpay oixlas TreptBeBAnpEvor peydAas, 
kal apyas nat Suvdpers mepupavels, Navtdvovow re 
Koddlovra, mpiv dv opiacw atoadayéyres 7) Ka- 
Taxpnuvadévres, amep av tis od ripwplav elrot, 
mépas Oé Tipwpias Kai cuvrénevav. “Qorep yap 
“Hpdsicov tov 2nrupBpravov eis b3low dvicerrov 
mdJos éumecovta, xa pltavta mpatov avIp@rov 
yupvactikny iarpixh, &s dnow oO IIddtav, paxpov 
Tovnoa. tov Idvatov abT@ Kat Tois dpoiws vorodaty* 
odTw Kal TOV Trovnpav Soot THY Twapavtlka TANyHY 
exuyeiy eSokav, ov peta Trclova ypovov, GAN év 
Trelovt Ypdv@ Tiywpiay paKpoTépay, ov BpaduTépapv 
tlvoucww* ovoe ynpdcavres éxoddoInoay, GAN éy7}- 


i —_aaeemeumee Mg 


a? . cenit, 
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pacay xoralopevor. Aéyw Se mpos judas tov woddy 
xpovoy’ érrel Tots ye Jeois Trav avIpwrivov Blov 
Sidornua 7d pndéy dots cab To viv, ANAd pr) pd 
éray Tpidxovta, TovovToy éoruv, oloy Td Setdns GANA 
pa) apwt otpeBrovv 4 Kpepavvivat Tov trovnpér* 
. GAdws Te Kal dpovpoipevoy ev TH Bip, xaddrrep 
eipxTy pndeplay peravdoracw éyovon pnde dirddev- 
Ew, ebwyias 5¢ mroddas 51a pécou Kal mpaypatelas 
car Soces nal ydpuTas apénet kal rradias, Oorrep ev 
Seopwrnpip KxuBevovtay 4 mertevoyrav, tiép Ke- 
aris ToD oyxowviov Kpewapévon. 

X. Kalrou rl nwdrver pode rods ert Javdro 
xaderpyvupévous pdvat Kxordleadat, péypis od Tis 
arroxéye. tov Tpdynrov; pmde Tov TemToKoTa TO 
x@vevor, Elta Treptiovra Kal mpospévovra Bdpos éy- 
yevéoSas Tots oxédeow avtod, wply f) Thy cuvdr- 
Tovoay avaicdnoia oBéow Kal wi—w KararaPBelv ; 
et Tov Exyatov Ths Tywplas KaLpov Hyoumeda TupL0- 
pilav, 728 ev péow tradjpara xa PoBovs Kal mpoc- 
Soxlas xa perapenelas, ols ddiefjoas Exaoros evéxe- 
Tat TOY ToVNnpOY, Tapanelropev* Gorep ixyJ0v KaTa- 
TETWOKOTA TO ayKioTpov ov ddoKovres éadwxévat, 
Tp vie Tov payelpov drrrwpevoy Bwpev 7 Kata- 
Tewvopevov. “Eyeras yap Exaoros adinoas TH Sixy, 
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kal Td yAuKY Ths aduxlas ‘Oorep déreap évdds &Fedn- 25 


doxe* Td Se cuverdds éyxeinevov Eymv kal arrorivey, 
@dbyvos Boratos xéAayos bs S:aorrpoBel. 
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‘H yap itaporns exeivy kal 7d Spacd rijs Kxaxias 
dype rey adiunidrev wyupoyv éote nal mpoxetpon, 
elra Tod mdJovs Ooewep mvevpatos wUiroNeltovros, 
aodeves kat tatrewov brromlarres Tots PoBots Kab Tais 
5 Sdevotdaipoviais: ore wpos Ta ywopeva nad ipods 
Tv adydeav aromNdTresdat 7d Ths KAvratuyyo- 
tpas évitrvuoy Tov 2 THoLxopov, obTwal ras NéyovTa* 


T@de Spdxcoy edénnoe woreiy dpa BeBporwpévos kxpor, 
"Ex 3° &pa rou Bacireds TlAciosertdas epdyn. 


10 Kai yap thas évurrviwy, cai ddopara peInuepwr 
xa ypnopol kat caratBaclat, nai 6, re Sofay eoyev 
aitig Seod mepaiverIat, xeysavas érdyet Kat PoBous 
trois cttw Siaxerpévors. Olov daciv ” ArrornoSwpov 
MOTE KATA TOvs UIvous Opay exdepopevoy EavTov UTS 

15 SxvIav, elra xaderopevov, thy Se xapdiav éx Tod 
NBytos tmrodSeyyouévny Kai Néyouvoay, "Eyo cor 
rovrav aitla* Kal rdw, Tas Suyarépas Suarrvpous 
wal preyouévas trois copace KiKA@ mepl auToV 
meputpeyovoas* “Immapyov 88 tov Ievortparov, 

20 pixpov &umpoadey ris TedeuTijs, alua mposBadovoay 
dure riv "Adpodirny ee twos piddrns mpos TO 7 po- 
owrov. Oi 8¢ Irodepaiov ro} Kepauvod $idot xa- 
Rovpevov abriv édpwv emi Slenv trd edeveov, 
yuT@V Kat rdxov Sixalovrwr, cad epéa Tod Tois 

95 roreulots Siavéwovra. Tlavoavias 5¢ Kreovleny ev 
Butayrig wapSévov edevdépay UBper peratreprrdpe- 


a ey CR Cn 
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pos ws EEwy Sia vurros, elta mpoctodcay ex TwWos 
Tapayns Kai Urrovrlas avedav, Eewpa TOANAKS EV TOS 
vrrvots Aéyoveay avTo, 


. Baive d{nns docov’ pdr ro: kaxdy dySpdouw EApis ° 


od mavopévou S& Tod ddoparos, ds Eoixe, Tevoas 
ér) 7d puyoroprretoy eis ‘Hpdkdevav, inacpois Tice 
Kai youis avexanretro Thy puyny THs Kopns * éXJovoa 
S eis pw, elev Ort wavoeta, TOY KaK@Y Gray ev 
AaxeSaipovi yévnrac’ yevopevos Se, evSvs ereXevTn- 
cep. 

XI. "Nor ef pydév dots TH vpuyn pera THY 
TENEUTIV, GNAL Kal ydpiTos TWépas dirdons Kal TYw- 
plas 0 Sdvaros, paidAov av tis eltroe Tots TAY KONA- 
Comévors TOY Tovnpay Kal atrodvycKovcL padaKos 
kart padipos yojodar To Saypdvov. Kal yap et pn- 
Sév aro hain tis av ev TO Bip Kal TO ypovp TaV 
Tovnpay qwapéyey KaKxdv, GN éFedeyyouevns Tis 
ddixias mpdypatos axdpwov «al dyaplorov, Kat 
xXpnorov ovdév od aEvov arrovdis dvadépovtos éx 
TONNGY Kal peydrov dyovev, % alaInots adTav 
avatpéres tiv wuynv. Olov iotopoter Syrov Av- 
olpaxov b1ré Shens éxBiacYévra, nal rapaddvta Tots 
Térats 76 oGpa nad tiv Sivapiy, os ervey Urroyel- 
plos yevouevos, eirety, ded Ths éuns Kakias, ds ov 
nooviy otrw Bpayeiay éorépnuat Bacidelas tTHd- 
xavrns. Katlrou ye mpos puotxiy mdadous avdyenv 
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avriBivat, wayydrerrov éotw. “Oray & aviIpwrros 
h xpnudrov Evexev mreovetias, } dIovm worsriKijs 
dofns Kat Suvapews, H 8 ASovnv Tia cuvovcias 
dvomov épyov épyacdmevos Kai Sewwov, ita Tov Ta- 
Sous adueis 7b Sinpades Kai pavixor, év ypove kadopa 
Ta aloypa Kal hoBepa ris dducias 7d9n wrapapé- 
vovta, ypyotmov 6é pndevy pnd dvaryxatov pnd ovn- 
oipopov, ap’ ovK eiKos ewrimTe avT@ TWOANAKLS 
Aoytapov, ws Ure Kevns SoEns 7 Se HSov_v averevJe- 
poy Kal aydpictov, avatp&pas Ta KddMOoTa Kal 
péyiota tav év avIpatois Sixaiwv, éeprémdnKev 
aicxyivns Kal -tapayis tov Biov; “Qorep yap 6 
Sipavidys Ereye twaikev, rH Tov dpyupiou KuBwrov 
euploxe del mApn, THY Se TOY yapiTov Kevin, 
ows of Trovnpol THY Kaxiav év éavTots Stopavres, 80 
noovns wev evIds Keviyy ydpw éyovons, édmidos Epn- 
lov evpicxovot, poBwv Sé nal AvTaV Kab pyhwns 
atepTods Kal mpos Td pédXov Urowpias, dmirtlas Sé 
mpos TO Tapov del yéuoucav: “Nowep ris "Ivods ev 
Tols Jedrpors eyovons dKovopev, ed’ ofs eSpace 
peTapenopevns, 
Sida yuvaines, was by e &pyiis Bduous 


"Asduayros olichoaiu, Toy wempaynevey 
Apdcaca pndév ; 


A e / A A 7 ON \ ‘ 3 
TAVTG EKaoTOV TOY Tovnpav eixds THY. uy ava 

ad 3 e an A 
TWorew ev avTH, Kat SvaroyileaIat, Tas av éxBaca 
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THS pYHNS Tov adienudrav; Kal rd cuverdds é£ 
éautiis «xBadovca, xal xaSapa yevouévy, Blov &drXov 
cE apyns Biaceev. Ov yap éote Japparéov, od8 
atudoy, ovde povipov nat BéBarov ev ols mpoaupetras 
TO Tovnpoy * ei 7) vy» Ala codovs tivas elyas g¢yjao- 
pev rods adixotvras’ GAN Saou didoovuria xal 
pirniovla wepipdyntos cal d39dvos axparos evox 
Cera peta duvcpeveias 4 xaxonIelas, evratSa xa) 
devordaipovlay oxorrav dv edpys broxadnpévny, rad 
paranlay mpos ovov, kal Seirlav apos Sdvatov, rad 
petarrocw dfeiav opudy, cal yavvorynra mpos dd£av 
i176 adafoveias* nab rods ~péeyovras doBobvrat, Kad 
Tous émaivoiyras Sediact, ds adinoupevous rH amdrn, 
kal padieta Tels KaKots ToNepodvTas, StL Tods So- 
KovvTas dyatovs érraivodos mpodipas. Td ydp 
oKdnpov ev Kaxig, atdwep év pavrd@ otdjpw, ca- 
JIpov éort, nal TO avritvroy evIpavarov. “OSev ép 
NXpovw TOAAD paAXov ws éyovaw abtovs KxaTapav- 
Jdvovres, &ySovrat cai Sucxonalvovot, nal mpoBdn- 
Aovras Tov éavtav Biov. Ov yap Syirov trapaxata- 
Sjenv pev atrodovs, kal yvapiov éyyunodpevos, cab 
matpiie peta Sofns xal dirotysias émidovs xal 
guverceveyKav © hairos, evIus dori év perapeneia, 
kal Tois Trempaypévos avuitat, Sia TO TdvTN evpe- 
TaTTWTOY aVTOD Kal TaVdpEvoy THS yvomns* Kal 
KpoTovpevol Ties év Tois JedTpois, EevIds oTévovaW, 
vrovorrovens THs pidodoklas eis thy hidapyupiav: 
9% 
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of 5 xaraSvovres GvIpdrrous ért Tupavvior Kar 
cuvapociats, as ArrodANSwpos, kab ypnpara dlrwv 
drrocrepodvres, &s T’adxos 6 "Emexvdous, od pere- 
véouv ovo’ éuloouy éEautovds, od nviuovTa Tots yeyern- 
pevots. “Evya pev yap, cb Seuss €ativ etrety, ore 
Twos Jedv ott dvSparav Seiadar KoNacrod vopllw 
Tovs avoctoupyoivtas, aGdAd Tov Bloy avtav éEapxeiv 
iré THs Kaxlas SvepSappévoy Sov Kat cuvrerapay- 
pévov. 

XII. ’ANAA oKorretre Tov NOyov, Edny, pr) TO 
Katpod toppwrépw mpocc. Kat o Tipo, Tvyon, 
&dm, wpos To pédNov Kal Td NetTrépevov adTE phKOs* 
hon yap dorep ededpoy aviotnut Thy TéedcUTAlay 
amoplay, émel tais mpwtas Sunyouoray petplus. 


15 “A yap Evpurléns éyxare? wat rrappnotdteras pos 


20 


25 


Tovs Jeois, TA THY TexdvTWY chddpata eis TOS 
éyyovous Tpérrovras, aitaodas vouile Kal Tos ow 
mavras huav. Hite yap ot Spdcavtes atdrot Slenv 
éocay, ovdev ért Sed xordlew Tovs pi) adianoavras, 
drrov dis el roils avrois ovde tos Spdcavtas Si- 
Katov: elte paduuia Katrampoéuevoe THY Tipwplay 
éy Tols Trovnpois, oe Tapa TOV avattiwy ciomparT- 
Tova, ovx ev TO adlxws TO Bpadéws avarapPavov- 
ow. Olov évraida Syrrovdey réyerar édASeiy Alcw- 
mov, éxovra Tapa Kpolsov xpvaion, Sirws Te S¥ontat 
Te Jeo peyador peas, cal Acrdav éExaorw Staveiwy 
pvas Téacapas’ spyhs Sé Tivos, ws Eoute, nar dca- 
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gopas auvT@ yevouevns mpos Todvs avTod, THY pev 
Suciay érroujcato, td 88 yphpata avérepryer eis 
Sapdes, a ote dElwy svrav aperndivat tav ay- 
Jpwrav: ot Sé ovvdévres aitlay én’ aitov fepocv- 
Alas amréxrewav, Boavres ard THs Métpas exeivys iv 
‘Tdprrevay xadovow. “Ex 8 rovrou dNéyeras pnvi- 
cat To Seioy autois, adoplay Te yis éraryaryety, Kar 
vooov arérav iéay mica’ dste teptiovras év tats 
‘EdAnvixais mraynyvpect xnptocew Kal Kareiv deb 
tov Bovdopevoy irép Aicwroy Sixnv raBeiv trap’ 
avrav. Tpitn Sé yeved xd duos “I pov adixero, 
yévet pev otSev Alice mpoorcav, dméyovos 5&8 TOV 
Tpiapévav avrov év Sapp yeyovas* cal rovr@ Twas 
Sikas Sdvres of Acdhod trav Kaxdv amrnddrdyyoar: 
"EE éxelvov 8€ gact kal tiv Tympiav Tov iepoovdwv 
ert tiv Navirvlav aro ris “Tapteias perared vat. 
Kai rév “AnréEavdpov ovdé of mdvu didovvtes, Ov 
éopev Kal npeis, ératvodot, T6 Boayyidav aor ovy- 
xéavra, kat Stabdeipaytra macav HAiKiav, da 7 
yevopevny tod rept Midnrov tepod mpodociay vio 
TOY TpoTdrTwy avTav. ‘Ayadoxdijs 5é 6 Jvpaxov- 
ciwy Tupavvos, Kal cuv yédwTe ydevdlov Kepxv- 
patous épwtavras, 51a tl wopIoln Tiy vijcov avTav * 
‘Ort vip Ala, elrrev, of tratépes tpav vredéEavro Tov 
’"Oduccéa. Kad trav “ISannolod opoiws éyxanovr- 
tov, Ott mpoBatra AapBdvevaw avTav ot oTpa- 


ruatar* ‘O Se tpérepos, édm;-Ractreds éXJov impos 
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nuas, Kal Tov Toyséva mpocekeruprwcev. *Ap' oty 
OUK aToTrwTEepos TovTwv oO ’AmddAXwV, eb PDevedtas 
amoNAvat Tovs viv, éudpdEas 76 Bdpadpov kal xara- 
KMbcas THY yapay rracay avrav, Ste mpd yirlov 
éeTav, as pact, 6 “HpaxdAs dvacrdcas rév tplrroda 
Tov pavTtKov eis Peveov aarjveyne ; BuBapirais be 
dpdlav arodAvow Tov Kaxdv Stray tpiolv ddé9pors 
Nacovra: 7d pnvina tHS Aevxadias “Hpds; Kat 
fy ov mods xpdvos, ad’ of Aoxpol mréutrovtes eis 
Tpolav wrérravvrat Tas TapSévous, 


At nal dvauréxovo: yuuvots rooly, hire SovAa, 
"Hota calpecxov "Adnvalns wep) Bwpdy, 
Néogi xpndéuvoro, nat ef Bapd yijpas ixdyor, 


dua trav Alavros axoNaclay. Ilod 8% tabra 76 eddo- 
you layer xal Sixatov ; Ovde yap Opdxas érratvod- 
pev Ore orifovew aype viv, TysmpodvTes TH 'Opdei, 
Tas av’Tay yuvaixas* ovdé Tods mept Hptdavov Bap- 
Bdpous, peravogopodvras ert mévte. Tob Paédovtos, 
@owep Aeyovow. “Ere & ay, olpat, yedoorepoy jv, 
el, Tov TOT aGvIpw@trav Ste SiehIdpn PaéIwv, twapa- 
pernodvrov, ot mévre yeveais 7 Séxa Tov mdadJous 
torepov yeyovores HpEavro Thy éodnta petaBadrew 
ér auto cat tevdetv. Kairot rodto aBexrnpiav 
pty eyes povov, ovdev S28 Sewdv od8 avyxertov* ai 
5é ray Jee dpyab tive NOyp Tapayphua Svopmevat, 
xaddrrep vot THY ToTayey, elta Dotepoy ém ad- 
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hous dvahepopevar, rpos éoydras cvpdhopas amore: 
NEVT@OLW ; 

XIII. ‘Qs 8 mpa&rov éréorye, Seicas eyo pur) 
ménuv && imapyis émaydyn whelovas Kat pellovas 
drorias, evIvs jpdynyv avrov: Eiev, éfnv, radra 
qap mavra adndwa yn ; Kaxetvos, Ei dé 17) wavra, 
elev, GAN Sua, thy adriv atropiay éxew ov vopd- 
tes Tov Abyov ; “Lows, Efmv éye, Kad tois opddpa 
aupérrovow édy re &v ipdriov, édy Te Todd sept- 
BeBrAnpéver tuyydvwow, Taito Katya Kal trapa- 
mrjoov, Sums Sé Set eis mapapvdtiay adedety 10d 
arndos* et Se yn BovrAE, TOUTO pev Eagov* Katrot 
Ta WrEeloTa pudous éorke Kal TAdopacLY* avamYyo- 
Snre ¢ Trav évayyos, Tv JeoEeviwy, Kab THs Kahis 
exeivns pepidos, ty apatpobytes, tods IIwédpov Kn- 
purrovot ANapPadveww arroyovous, WS Tol TO TPAypa 
ceuvov epdvn kar 4dv0. Tis § ovx av, elev, jode_tn 
TH Xapire THs TyLhS, OUTS “EAAnviKes Kal aderos 
apyailovons ; et un) wéNatvay Kapdiay KeyddKevTat 
apuypa proyl, car’ avdrov rov [Iivdapov. "Ea rotvur, 
édnv, Suowv ev Swdptyn xypvypa tovTm, To Mera 
AécBrov wdov, éri riypy xal pynpn Teprrdvipov tod 
TANALod KnpUTTOMEVOY * OYyadp avTOS éoTL AOYOS. "AAN 
vues ye Ontrou mréov syew éErépwv &y te Bowsrtois 
"Oderrid&dat yévos bytes akvobre, xa rapa Poxcier, 
dia Aaidavroy: euol $& xal wapiyre Kal ovvedap- 
Baveode mparov, 6re Aveoppalois cal Zatiralous rHv 
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— adrpuov ‘Hpaxredav periodos ty Kat orepavy- 
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goplay cvvavac'wlwr, édeyov Ste del pddruorta ols 
ad ‘“Hpakndéous yeyovors tas tiysds vrdpyew Be- 
Baiovs xal tas ydpetas, av Tods "EdAnpas ebepyery- 
cas our érvyev autos afias ydpitos ovd doris. 
Kanoi ye, elzrep, npdis ayavos nal dirocodpia wpé- | 
qovros para avéuynoas. “Ades ovv, elroy, @ trav, 
TO ohodpov TovTo THs KaTrnyoplas, Kal pH hépe TiKpas, 
et KoNdlovrai Ties ex KaKay ‘yeyovores 7) Trovnpar, 
fH ey xatpe pnd érralver tipmpévns evryevelas. Act 
yap, eb THY ydpw ev Ta yéves THS aperHns avacatopen, 
evroyas poe THY KoAacLW oleaIat Sely dravdav Kat 
mpoaTroneitrey él Tats adiclais, AANA cuvEKTpeyely 
éxeivy TO Kat’ akiay aytictpodws atrobiovcn. “O 
Sé rots ad Kipavos 7déws opav ’AIjvyct tipw- 
pévous, Trav 5é Aaydpouvs 4 “Aplctwvos éxyovev 
éXauvopevay, axIopevos Kal wyavaKTar, typés ore 
Mav Kal padupos, waNAov Oé didalrios Grws rat 
SucKoXos pos TO Jetov’ éyxadav pev, Ay avdpos 
adixou Kal trovnpod trates éx traldwy evtruyeiy SoKa- 
ow, éyxadov Sé arddw, av ta .syévn KoNovnrae Kai 
adavitnras trav pavdwv’ aitumpevos dé tiv Jeor, 
opoias pev dy ypnotod tarps Téxva TPaTTY KAKOS, 
opoiws Sé ay rrovnpod. 

XIV. Kal radra pev, ednv, dorrep avribpday- 
patd cou xeladw impos tovs dyay TiKpovs Kal KaTN- 
yopixovs éxeivous. "“AvaraBovtes 8 addis Worrep 
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apyny KNwoTipos, €v cxoTeLv@ Kal Todos Evy Lovs 
kal mrdvas Eyovtt TS Tept Tod Jeod ASy@, Ka-Iodn- 
y@pev avtovs pet evraBeias arpéya impos TO eixds 
Kal midavov’ as Toye capes Kal THY adpJeav, ovd’ 
éy ols avrot mpattopev, dodpadas eimeiy eyopuev’ 
olov, dia ri ray dd Pilcews 4 Ddépov StadpJapévtwv 
Tovs waidas eis Ddwp Tw m1d5e Bpéxovras Kadifertae 
xedevoper, Ews Ay 0 vexpos Kataxay * Soxet yap obTw 
TO voonpa py pedlioracIas, pndd mpoomedndlew 
avtrois* # wdduwy, Ss Hy airlay, aiyos tov jpvyylrny 
AaBovens eis TO oTOpa, Srov éplotarat To aiTroLor, 
dypus dy é£ivy wpoceAdav oO aimddos. “AdXat TE 
-Suvdpes abas eyoveai nal duadoces amiatous ofv- 
Tnot Kar pnKeot Ov Etépwv eis ETEpa Tepaivovaw. 
"AAN’ Hpets TA KaTa TOvS ypovous Siarelupata Jav- 
padlopev, ov Ta KaTa Tors TOrous. Katlrou Jaupa- 
ouorepoy, eb mrddsous év Aidvorig NaBovros apyny, 
averAnodnoav ai ’ASjvat, cat TlepixrHs arédave, 
kat Qovevdidys évoonaer, 4 ci AcdApav cal ZuBape- 
TeV Yyevoxévoy trovnpav, 7 Suen pepouevyn trepunrAJev 
eis TOUS Taidas. "Eyovou ydp tivas ai duvdpers 
avagopas ard Tov éoydtwy émi Ta TpeTa Kal cuva- 
yes* ov t aitia, Kay td judy ayvonrat, ciwTy 
Epaivel TO OLKELOY. 

XV. Od pv Gdrrd ye Ta Snpsota TAY TONOY 
pnvipatra tov tod Sixalov AGdyou Eyer mpoyetpov. 
“Ev ydp Tt wpaypa Kal ouvexes 1) OMS, WoTrep Caov 
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otk éEvordpevov abris tais cad HrrKiav petaBodais, 
ovd grepov €& érépov Te ypovm ywvopevov, AANA 
cuptradés del nad oixetov ait, Kal mrdcay av mpar- 
Tee xaTa TO Kowwov f Erpakey airiay Kal ydpuv ava- 
Seydpevov, péypus dv 4 tmowica nal ovvdéovea tals 
émiTNoKxais Kowwevia THY évornra StadvAdtry. To 
dé wodAds rénes Svatpodvta TO ypdve Trovety, "An- 
rov & drrelpous, Suowy éott TH ToAdoUs Tov eva 
moveiy avdIpwirov, St. viv mpeaBvrepos ott, mpd- 
Tepov dé vewtepos, averépa 5é peipaxvov iv. Mar- 
Nov b€ drws tabrd ye toils "Emcyappeiots eouxev, €E 
dv 6 avkdpevos avédu trois codirrais Aéyos* 6 yap 
AaBaov mdrac 76 ypéos, viv ovK ddelrer yeyovas 
érepos* 6 O€ KAndels érrd Seimrvov eySes, aKANTos 
HKee Thepovs adros yap éott. Kalrou peitovds 
ye Tapadnrayas ai jAtKlat Tept ExacToy Hav TroLOD- 
ow,  Kowp wept tas wédets. Tvoln yap dv tis 
av tas ‘AdSqnvas Eres tpraxoota* Kab ra viv H9n, 
Kal Kivnpata, matdval te nal omovdal Kal ydperes 
Kai opyat tov Snou mdvu ye rols manavois éoixact * 
avSparrou S& ports adv tis oixeios } didos évruyov 
did xpovov poppy yvepiceev* ai Se trav IOV pE- 
taBonat travtt ANoyp Kal rove Kal wdSeu Kab vou 
pedios tpemdpevat, Kal apos tov del cuvdvta THY 
atoTriay Kal tiv Kawornta Savpacriy éyovow. 
"AXN’ awIpwrds te réyeras péypt rédovs els amd 
yevécews * TOM TE THY aUTHY wcatTws Siapévovcay 
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évéxer Sas trois dveldeot tov mpoysver akwduev, J 
ducaly pérectw ary ddéns te Tis éxeivwv Kai Svvd- 
pews’ 7) Ajcopev eis tov ‘Hpaxrelrevov dravra 
Tpaypata trotayov éuBarovres, eis dy od. gdnat dis 
epBivat, 7@ wavta xweiv wal érepowoty thy diow 
peeraBddXoveav. 

XVI. Ei & dors re wédus &y rparypa wad ouveyes, 
éott Sirov Kal yévos éEnprnuévov apyns pds, Kar 
Sivaply twa Kal xowwviav Siaredueviav dvadepov- 
ons’ Kal To yerundey ody as Te Snpsodpynua ce- 
Tompevov ariddaxtat Tod yevvioavtos* e£ atrod 
Yap, ovy br’ adrod yéyover, Sor eyes Te nal déperat 
TOV Eexeivou pépos év éavT@, Kad Kodakipevor mpocn- 
KovTws Kal tiv@pevov. Ei 88 ph ddFay raitew 
éyo, painv dv dvdpidvta Kacdvdpou xatayadxeve- 
pevoy i “AInvainv mdcyew adicwrepa, Kad Td 
Avovuciov capa peta tiv rereutiy e£oprtopevoy 
bd Supaxoveioy, } rods éxydvous abrav Sienv tivov- 
Tas. T@ pév ydp dvipiavts tis Kacdvédpou dicews 
ouséy éort, xal tov vexpov % Atovuciou yuyt mpo- 
AédouTre* Nucaip 82 wat” AmoAdNoxpdres Kal ’Avti- 
matp@ Kal Didi Kal tots Grows duoiws tail 
TOY TovnpaY TO KUp\woTaToY éuTréduKe Kal dpeate 
HEépos, ovy avyatov odd apyov, GdAa How aiTe 
Kat tpépovtar, xat Svoixotvrar Kal dpovotcr: Kat 
ousey Sewvov ovd aromov ay éxeivav sytes éywot Ta 
éxeivwv. Kaddrov 8, elzrov, @omep év iatpixg To 
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xpnotpoy Kal Sixatdy éott, Kai yedoios 6 doko ddi- 
Koy elvat, TGV loXi@v TrovouyTwY, Kale TOY avTiyetpa.* 
Kal Tov iraros UrovAou yeyovdros, GuvooeEV TO emt- 
yaorptov, kat Tav Body, dy eis tas ynras paraKiaat, 
mTporanreipev Ta akpa TOY KEpaTwY* obras 6 Tepl Tas 
Koddaoels AANO TL Sixatov 7) TO Separrevew THY Kaxlav 
YOUMEVOS, Kal ayavaKxTay Eav Tis Ov ETépwv ep’ Eré- 
pous dvaddépn Thy iatpeiav, wotrep ot Thy préBa 
Slatpobytes, iva thy opdJarpuiav Kovdicwow, ovdev 
Eorxe trepattépw tis aicIjcews edopdv: ove pvn- 
poveves Ott Kal SiSdoKxaros traidw@v évds KxaJSixdpevos 
érépous évoudétnae, kal otparnyos éx Sexddos averov 
é&va wavras avéotpere. Kat obtws ov péper did 
Hépous Erepou povov, GAXdA Kal rpuyh dia w~ryis ye 
vovtat tives Siadioess Kal Kaxwoes Kai érravopIacets, 
padrov 4h compare Sid odpatos. “Exel pay yap, as 
Eoue, TS avTa Sef wddos eyylver9at Kal tiv abriy 
peraBornv> evradta & 1 avy) tais avracias 
ayouen, Kata TO Sappeiv wat Sedsévar Ketpov 7) noe 
Tuv Siayiyver Jas mépuxer, 

XVII. “Erz 84 pov Néyorros, irodkaBav 6 ’Odvup- 


muxos, “Eotxas, edn, TO AOyp peyddrqv strodeow 


Urorigerdal, THY Eryovny THS ~puyfs. Kal tpuav 
ye, elirov eyw, Sidovtav, padrov bé dedwxdtwr’ a> 
Q fe) A A > Gs 4 e an '‘e@ g 
yap ToD Jeod TO Kat’ aEiay vésovTos, Hiv 6 AOdyos 
éEapyns Sedpo mrpoeAnrvde. Kaxeivos, Elra &é, én, 
vomiters EreadarT@ Tovs Jeovs émiPrérewy Kal véwewv 
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&cacta tev Kay’ Huds, TO Tas wuyds trapyew 7 
nayray abIdprous, } xpovov Twa peta THY TEdEUTHY 
émiuevoucas ; Ovx, & yadé, elroy, GNAd uLKpos ott 
kat xevootrovoos 6 Jeds cari, Bate pndcy Nuay exor- 
tay Jeioy ey avrois, unde Tpocopowoy apaoryéerws 
éxcive, xan Stapnes kai BéBatov, GANA vdrdots, ws 
“Ounpos é¢n, mapaTAnciws atopapatwouévey trav- 
rdmact, Kai pdwovrwv ev ddiyy, moviaIar doyov 
TooovTov, amrep ai Tors Adwudos ayirous éw oaTpd- 
xous Tat TeInvovpevas nal Jepatrevovoas yuvaixes, 
édmpépous puyas ev capkl tpupepa xal Biov pilav 
iaxyupay ov Seyouévy BNactavovcas, elra dmroaBer- 
pupévas evdos ord THs TUYoVENsS Tpoddaews. Ei de 
Bovnret, Tovs dAXous Yeovs édaas, oxores TouTovl Tov 
évravdoi tov jpérepor, ef cor Soxel, Tas vpuydas TeV 
TENUTMVTOY ATOANUpPEUAS ETLTTALEVOS EUIUS, OoTEp 
oulyras 4 Kamvois, aroTveovcas THY capdTwr, 
ikacpous TE ToNAads Tporpépew THY KaTovyopeveny, 
Kar yépa peyaNa Kal Tids arraurety Tots TeSynKocey, 
éEarratav Kat devaxllwv rods wictedovtas. “Eyo 
pev yap ove ay mrpoeluny ris spuyis tiv Ssapovyy, 
et yn Tus, @otrep O ‘Hpaxnis, tpedkov roy Tpitroda 
rhs TIudias, avaipioy xad Siapdeipn ro ypnorypvov. 
“Axpt dé tod todda ToladTa mpodeomiverSas nal 
kad tds, ofa nal Kopaxt ro Natio ypnodjvas 


Aéyoucw, ovy Soudyv dors Tis  Wuyts KaTayvevas. 


Jdvarov. Kal 6 Iarpoxdéas, Ti 8 Fv, Edn, 76 
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xpnodev, tis 0 Kopaf obtos; as cuol nab 7d 
aTpayia xal.7o dvopa Eévov. Ovdapcis, elzrov, GAN’ 
altos eye, Tapaviiw xpnodpevos avti Tod ovopa- 
ros. ‘O yap droxteivas év TH pdyn Tov “Apxiroxov 
5 éxadcito Kadavens, ws goucev’ qv 8 autre Kopat 
érovipiv. "ExBdndels 8 7 mp@toy ve THs 
IIu9ias, ds iepov avdpa tav Movewy avypnas, eira 
NpnadpeEvos AsTais Tic Kal mpoTpoTrais peta Stxato- 
Norylas, exehevaIn tropevdeis eri trav tod Térruyos 
10 otenow, itdcacSa: tiv Tod ’Apymroxou wuyny- 
tovto & qv o Talvapos’ éxet ydp dacw édSovta 
pera arodov Térruya tov Kpira, wédw xrioat, xab 
KATOLKH OAL Tapa TO YruyoTroutetoy. “Opolws dé Kat 
Srapridrais ypnodty iAdcacIat tiv Tavoaviov 
15 ouyny, €& Iradias peratrrepdh3évres of Yuyayoryol, 
Kgl Jvcavres, dreordaavro Tob iepod 1d elSmdov. 
XVIII. Ets ody éoriv, dnv, Noyos 6 rod Jeod ray 
mpovoiay dua nal riv Stayovyy tis dvSpamions 
Wuyis BeBarav: wat Sdrepov ovK éorw atrodrrety, 
20 dvatpotvra Sdérepov. Oton 88 tH uyh peta THY 
TedeuTIY wadrov eikds Cort Kal Tiynds drodBoc9at 
kai tipmplas. “Aywviterar yap domep d9AnThs Kata 
tov Blov: Srav 88 Svayavionras, rére ruyydver TOV 
mpoonkovrov. "AAA as per exel nad EavtHy odoa 
25 xopiferas trav mpéBeBiopévov ydpitas 7 TWas Ko- 
Ades, odIév eiot apis Huds rods Ldvras, GAN 
anvcrobyrat Kat NavSdvovoy * ai 58 8a. Tov traldov 
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lovoas Kal did yévous, eucbavets Tots SeDpo yevdpevas, 
MONNOVS ‘aTroTpétrovgs Kal cuaTéANovct Tey ‘sTo- 
mppev. “Ore d ov éorly aicyiwv ovde Avrodca 
padXov Etépa Kédacis, 4 Tods EF éavTdv Kaxd mwdc- 
xovras os autos Opa», al Ste ~uyiy avdpds dce- 
Bois nai wapavopou peta Idvarov ébopadcay ovk dv- 
Spidyras ovde tinds Twas dvatperouévas, GANA 
maidas 1) pidous. 4} yévos oixeloy abriis arivyjpace 
xpewptvors peydros os abi, kal Sicnv tivortas, 
ovdels Av wyamrnocey avis, emt Tails Tod Aids Teas, 
GSixov yevécSat xa dxdraorov. “Ey pév tiva cat 
Noryov eimety, Evaryyos axnrows, oxva Se, 4) pav7 
pods bpiv: povy ody ypdpat r@ cixore. Mydapas, 
el7rev 6 Oduprrixds, adda SieASe xaxeivov. Ta 8 
aird Kat Tov ddArxov Seopévor, "Edoare, eltrov, arro- 
Soival pe re Noy TO eixds' Botepov dé Tov pdXov, 
‘édp Sé6En, kivfooper, et ye 1) wdIOS eoriv. 

XIX. ‘O yap Blov tov Jeov noddlovra rors 
raidas Thv Trovnpay yedororepov elval pyow iarpod, 
Sid. vécov wdrrmov Kad matpos, éeyovov 7) waida ap- 
paxevovros. “Eott 88 wh pev avopo Ta wpary- 
para, 1 8 éotxdra nal Sora. Noocov pev yap ad- 
Nos EArXov od raver eparrevopevos, ovdé éedreov tus 
Erye TOV ofIJarpiavray, 4) TrUpETTOVTO?, tO@y adXXov 
Srrareipsuevov f xaramrarropevov* ai Se ripmplat 
. rev rovnpay 8a robro Selxvuvrar Taow, ort dLiens 
Kata Noyov Tepawopévns epryov éotl érépous oe 
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érépwv rodalopever émicyely. “He dé rpocéouce te 


10 


15 


Gntoupéevp Td TapaBadXOpevov: Ud TOU Blevos, 
éradey avrov* Hon yap avipes eis voonpa poy Snpov 
ov py aviarov éumeadyros, elt’ axpacia Kal pa- 
AaKia mpoepévev TO Tddet TO copa Kat Siaddapév- 
TOS, viov Ov OoKovVTa VOCELY, GAA pOveY ETrLTNdELWS 
EyovTa mpos THY avTiy vdcov iarpos # oixetos 7 
anreirrns Katapatoy, } deatrotns yYpnoTés, €uBadov 
eis Slattav avornpay, Kat aderov ipa xa wippara 
kal qTotous Kal yuvaia, pappaxelats Sé ypnodpevos 
evdereyéct, kat Sivarovicas +o chpua yupvaclos, 
éoxéSace xal atrémeprpe, peyddouv arddjovs oméppa 
pixpov ov édoas eis péyedos mpoeddeiv. “H yap 
oby ofrw mapaxerevdueda, mpocéyew dfoidvres 
éavtots kal trapagurdrrecdat, Kal p71) wapapendety, 
Gao. -yeyovaciww ex Tatépov } pytépwv voonpate- 
Kv, GAN evSds éEwdety ry éyxexpayévny apyiy 
evxlyntov odcav Kal axpoodadh mpoxatadapBivov- 
ras; IIdvu péev ovv, ébacay. Ov roivuy arorop, 


20 elarov, GAN avaryxatoy, ovde yeXotov, GAN @pédspov 


25 


TT PAY UA TOLOU LEV, ETINYTTLKOY TALC Kal weary YOM- 
Kov Kal Twodaypixkay yupvdowa Kal Stairas Kal ddp- 
aka mpocdyorres, ov vooovaty, GAN Evexa TOD p11) 


voojcat. Td yap éx revnpod ow@patos yivdpevoy 


THA Tiwpias wey ovdeptas, tatpelas Sé Kal dudraxijs 
dEvéy éorw: iy ef ris, Ste Tas HOovas adatpel, eat 
Snypov emrdyet Kal qévov, rywwplav bid Serlas cai 


~ 
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-parartas atroxahe, yaipew éaréov. “Ap ov copa 
peév Exyovoy pavrouv caparos akioy éore Jepatrevery 
al purarrew, xaxlas 88 opovdrnta ouyyevuay év 
vip Braotdvoveay Wer xa avadvopévny éav Sei, 


wad Trepipévew Kal pédrewv, aypis dv.éeyudeioa rots - 


wadecw euparys yévntar—Kaxodpova t aphdvy 
apanriioy Kkaprrov,—as gnot IItvdapos ; 

XX. "H xara tobr pev o Seds ovdey rod ‘How- 
Sov copdrepos ; Suaxedevepévov nal wapeyyvar- 
ToS, : « 


Mnd ard 8uerhyowe rdpov &xovoorhorayra 
Sreppaivey yevehy, GAN aSavdrwv &xd Bards, 


os ob xaxlay povov ov8 dperny, GAA Kal Nrpy Kal 
xapav xal mdvd sca a opens THS yeverens, 
inapods Kal HSeis Kal Svaxeyupévous dyew ampos THY 
réxvocw. "Exeivo 8 ode gore nad ‘Holodov, ov8 
avIparrivns Epyov codias, GAXd Jeod, rd Siopav Kat 
SvatcIdvecIa. tds opotoTradeias Kal rds Seadopas, 
mpw, eis peydra Tols waScow éuirecovoas abdiKt- 
para, yevéeoSa: xatapaveis. “Apetov piv yap étt 
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viTria, Kat AvKoV Téxva Kal mLIjKdDY, ELIDs éphalver - 


TO auyyeves BIOs, Hrd pondevos Srrapmeyopevov pde 
KataTAarropevoy* 7 8 .dvIperov dicts, eis EIN Kat 
Soypara Kal vomous éavtiy éuBadotca, xpuTrre Ta 
patna, kal Ta Kare pipetras TroNAdKLs, Oot’ 4 Trav- 
rdmaaw.éfarenpas at Svaduyely eyyevy xnrida Tips 
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kaxlas, ) Staradteciv sroddv ypdvov, olov éduTpov te 
éavTh THY Tavoupyiay TeptiBaNovcay, Siaradeiy &e 
ea \ C4 @ N A 4 @e , . 
Has, TOS BaTEep LITO TAMYHS 7 Siyywaros éExdotov 
TOY doiKknudtov pods aiodtavopévous THs Kaxlas, 
parXov &é SAws TOTE yiyverSas vowlfovtas adixous, 
dre abixovow, axorAdaotous, Ste UBpllovesy, Kal dvdv- 
Spous, Ste hevryouow’ worrep el Tis oiotTo Tols aKOp- 
mio éupiectat TO Kévtpov OTe TUTTTOVeLY, Kab Tais 
éyidvats tov wv, dre Sdxvovaw’ einIws oidpevos. 
Ob yap dpa yiyverat cal daiveras tov Tovnpav 
oe 9 > 4 ? > A \ ‘4 fo] 
ExacTos’ aNnr éyet pev e& apyns THY Kaklay, ypirat 
5é, xatpod Kal Suvdpews érthaBopevos, TH KréETrTELY 
0 KNEeTTNS, Kal TO Tapavopuely 6 TUpavyiKds. “AAN 


0 Jeds ot7 ayvoet Syrov tiv éxaorov SudJeow Kal 


duaw, &re &) suyis waddov ff aaparos aicddvec- 
Jat mrepuxas, ot dvapéver thy Biav év yepot ryevo- 
pévynv, xa riv avaldeav év dovh, xal Thy dxoda- 
clay év aidoiows Koddtev. Ov yap dapuverar Tov 
adicyoavta Kaas Tatav, ob opyileras te dprré- 
care Biaadeis, ovde pice? Tov pouyov UBptadels, GAN 
idrpelas Evexa Tov povyikdy Kat TEovERTLKOY Kal 
GOoinnTiKoY KoAaleL TOANaKIS, BoTrep éETIAy lay, THY 


‘Kaxiay, tpl 4} KatanaBeiy, avaipov. 


XXI. “Hyeis 8 apriws pév tyavaxrovpev, ws 
are xal Bpadéws Trav rovnpay Sixny Swovtev’ viv 
dé, St Kal mpiv adixety évious THy EEw avt@v KoNoveEL 
kal thy Sidderw, éyxadovdpev, ayvoodvres Ott TOU 
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‘yevopévou modddcis Td péAdov, Kal TO avJdvoy 
Tod mpodjAov, yeipoy core xal poBepwrepoyv’ ov 
Suvdpevos 88 cvdroylLeaSas tds airias, bv &s évlovs 
pep xa adixicaytas egy BéXriov éoriv, évlous 5é xat 
Stavoouuévous mpoxatadapBdvew* a@aotrep apénet 
xad pdppaca éviow pev ovy appdtes vocodow, évlows 
de Avowrene? nal 1) vooodow, éruspardéotepov éxei- 
pov &yovew. “OSev ovd8 mdévta ta ray. TexévT@v 
odpdApata es. Tos Exysvous 0: Jeot TpéTrovow* GAN 
cay pey ex havrov yévntas ypnotos, Oorrep evexte- 
Kos ex voowdous, aeirat tis Tod yévous trowvhs, olov 
éxrroinros THS Kaxias yevouevos. Nép & eis opotd- 
TnTa poxInpod yévous avaepopévp mpoonKes Sy. 
mrou9ev, cs ypéa KAnpovoulas, Siadéyeo9ar Tis arovy- 
plas THY KoNacw. OU yap "Avriyovds ye Sid Anpny- 
Tptov, ovde Trav drat npdwy Purevs 80 Avyéar, 
ovde Néorwp dia Nydéa. Slag Ewxav’ ée Kaxav 
pv yap, ayadol S hoav> adr’ Scwv % picts érrep£e 
Kal TpoonKkaTo TO cuyyeves, ToUTw@Y 7 Sixn SudKovca 
THY opowornta THS Kalas SucENAJev. ‘Qs yap axpo- 
xopdoves Kal péddopara Kal daxol warépwv ev 
nmaoly apavativtes, avexrpay torepoy év viwvois 
kat Juyarpioois: Kal yuvy tus “EAAnvis texodca 
Bpédpos pérav, elta Kpivopévn povyeias, éEavedpev 
avtiy Aidloros ovcay yeveday retdptny> trav oe 
IliJwvos tod NioiBews~raiiev, ds évaryyos téSvnxe, 
Aeyouévov Tois Araprois, mpoojxerv, éLavijveyxe, 
8 ‘ 
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oyyns TUreyv ev Te ocapats, id ypdvov Tocov- 
Tov avacyovons Kal avadiens, @atep éx Budod, 
THs jpos TO yévos OpowTnTos’ oOvTW TrOAAAKLS 
49n Kat mddn vpuyns ai wp@ta. Kpvrrovet syevé- 
5 ce xal xataddvovew torepov 5é more xal bv éré- 
pov éEvInce kad dmréSmxe 7d oixctov eis xaxiav xad 
dperi 4 dvows. | 
XXII. Eset 5 taira cirav eouwrnca, dta- 
pedidaoas 6 Orduprinés, Odn éraivotpuev ce, eliev, 
10 Scrws p17) Sofwpey adiévat roy pidov, ws Tov AOyou 
mpos amroderEw ixavas Eyovros* GAA Tore Socopev 
Tv amépacw, Srav Kaxeivov axovowpev. Obras 
ov édmp, tt Gearréotos 6 Soreds avnp éxelvov rod 
ryevomevou ped huav évraita II pwroyévous oixetos 
15 wat diros, év worAAH Budcas axoracla rév mparov 
xpovoy, elra taxv Ti ovolay arrodécas, Hn Xpovov 
Tia Kai did Thy avdyKnv éyévero trovnpos, Kal Tov 
mrovTov éx petavolas StoKwV, TAUTO TOls aKONdC- 
rows éracye maSos, of Tas yuvaixas Syovtes pev od 
20 duddrrovat, mpoguevar 5é Teipwow addis adixws 
érépots suvovcas Siapdeiper. Oddevds ody amrexo- 
pevos alaypod dépovros eis arrédavaw 4 Képdos, 
ovciay yey ov todd}, Sd£av Sé srovnplas ev odtyp 
wrelarny cuvnyaye. Mdnota 8 avrov déBarev 
25 aveveyteiod tis €F “Audirdoyou pavteia. TTéurpas 
yap, ws ouxev, Hpwra Tov Sedov, ef BéAXTLov Brdcetas 
Tov émlroroy Biov’ oS dveirev, Sts mpater Bér- 
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tov, Stay amotdvy. Kai 5) tporov twa rovro 
per’ ov Toddv xXpdvov abr@ cuvérece. Karevey els 
yap €£ thous Tivos eis Tpdynror, ov yevopévov Tpav- 
Paros, AAAd mrnyis povov, éEéIave, xal rputaios 
Hon epi Tas tadds aitas dvyveyxe. Tayd 58 pwoc- 5 
Jels xal trap’ abT@ yevopevos, dtictov twa Tod Blov 
Thy petaBorny érolncev. Otte yap Sixatorepov 
mepl Ta cupBordata ywooKxovew Erepov Konduxes ev 
Trois ToTEe Ypdvots yuvdpevoy, obre Irpds Td Setov Gatd- 
Tepov, ovTe Aurnporepoy éyIpois, 4 ReRatorepoy 10 
dirouss dare cal wodeiy Tors éevruyydvovtas avrod 
THY aitiay axodoat Ths Stadopis, ovK ard Tod TU- 
xovTos oiopévous yeyovévas Siaxdopnow eis_7Ios 
TocauTny, Girep Hv adydes, ds autos Sunyeiro TO Te 
IIpwroyéves xat rots opolws émieixécs tav pirwv. 15. 
"Erred yap ékémece 1d povoby Tod cdparos, olov av 
Tus €x mrolou KuBepynrns eis Burov arroppupels wd- 
Jou To wpatov, odtws bd THs petaBondis eoyev* 
elra puxpov eEapdels, eSokev dvarvely Gros, Kal sre- 
plopav mravrayddev, dorep évds Supatos avorydelons 20 - 
Tis uyns. ‘Eapa 5&8 trav mporépwv ovdev, arr 7 
Ta dotpa Trappeyedn xal améyovta ARIS aGNXzH- 
Nov darderov, abyyy Te TH Ypord Javpacriy apiévra 
Kal Tovoy éyovcay’ wate THY vpuyny éroyoupévny, 
Aelws oloy Horrep ev yadijvy TO hotl padios wdvryn 25 
- Kat tayd StapépecIar. 

XXII. Ta &@ wretora rev Jeapdtov rapari- 
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av, &mn, tas speyds Trav TéedevTovTOW KdTedey 
dnotvoas roudoruya proyoedH wovely éEvrrapévov 


“od aépos, elra pryryvupevns arpéua ris Twoppodwyos 


éxBalve rumov éyobaas avIpwrocdy, tov 8 SyKov 
edcrancis* xivovptvas 8 ovy opolws, GAA Tas péy 
dxrndav edradpornts Javpacrp, Kal oudrrew én 
ev3elas dvw, tas 58, domep of ATpaKtot, TepioTpeE- 
dopevas dua KiKdy, kad rare pev Kdrw, tore & dvw 
petrovoas, puxriy tiva dépecdar Kal rerapaypévyy 
xlvnow, nat woN@ iwdvy ypdvp Kai pods atroKa- 
Siorapévnv. Tas pev odv rrorrdas Fryvoes tives cict, 
duo be 4 tpeis av yvwpluovs éreipato mpoopitas 
kal mrpocereiy. Ai 8 obre jKovov, ott Hoav map 
éautais, GAN exdpoves Kal Sremronuévat, wacay 
pw aropevyoucat nal adow, éppéuBovtro mparov 
autad Kad éavrds; cita TroAdais opolws Siaxetpéevais 
évruyxdvovoas kad wepuTdexopévat, popas Te 1dcas 
apos ovdev dxplras ébépovto, cat davas teoay. dat- 
pious, olov ddadaypors, Jpivou ai PoBov peurypévas. 


20 “Annas 8 dvatey ev dxp@ rod trepiéyovros, obIivar 


25 


te ditdpal, nal mpdos adAdAjAasS br’ evdpeveias Japa 
mwerdfovoas, Tas Sé JopuBaders exewas extperropevat, 
Sueanpatvov, @S oiKev, CVTTONR peyv Eis EavTas Td 
dvoyepatvov, exierdce Sé cal duayvoe TO yaipov 
Kal mpoctkpevoy. *EvraiSa plav, edn, avyyevois 
wos iBelv, ob pévrot cadds, arrodjavely yap éts 
mawdos Svros, GAN éxelyny apocavdyoucay éyyvs, 
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eireiv, Xaipe, Oeorréore. Cavpdoavros 8 abrod, 
kal dnoavtos, @: ov Bearréctos, GAN “ApwWaiés éovt, 
IIporepav ye, pdavas, 7d & dd rovde, Georéows° 
evde ydp Tot TédvnKas, GArd flolpa Twi Jedv Fueis 
Seipo TH hpovodvre: riv 8 GrAnv puyhv, Sorep 
Gyxipiov, & TS capate Katadérouras’ cbpBodov 
8é cot. Kal viv Kal abdis Zot, Td Tas uyas TOV 
TEIUNKOTOY jujTe oKidy Troeiy, pyre oKapdamtr- 
TeLY. 

XXIV. Tair dkotcas 6 Oearéiows Hon Te 
padXov Eautov TO Noyiter9av ouriyarye, Kad SiaBré- 
spas eidev éaute@ péy twa ovvarmpoupévny apvipdy 
TWA Kal oxLodn ypappy, éxeivous §é trepiNaprrope- 
vous -KUKAD Kal Scadavels évTis, od ply opolas 
Gravtas* GANd Tods pey, Goren 4 KadIapwrdrn 
mavatrnvos, dv ypea Eloy Kal TUVEXEs Kal OUaas 
iéyras: érépwv Se dorldas twas Svarpeyovoas 4 
paddotras apaiovs* Gddovs Oe KOpIH Trovktdous Kab 
arotous THY Hpi, worep of Eyes, pedo pack KaTE- 
oruypévous’ &ddous 8é Tevas, auPrelas duvyds yov- 
ras. “Enevyev odv Exacta dpdlov & rob Qeorectov 
auyyerys (ovdey yap oftw Kwrver tas yYruyas dvd- 
par. dvIpdrov mpocaryopetew) as Adpdcrea per, 
"Avdynns Kal Acds Suydrnp, emt waot tipwpos ave- 
taTo Téraxtar Tols adiknpact’® Kal TOY Tovnpav 
ore péyas oddels obte puxpos yéyover, dar 4} Nadav 
Scagevyery 4 Biacduevos. “AdAn Se GAA Tepwpla 
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Tpiav ovcay hidaxs cal yetpoupy@ mpoojne. Tors 
peev yap ebSds év oaparts nai Sia cwopdtov Korato- 
pévous perayerplferas ITow) rayela, wpdy tii 
TpoT@ Kal TapanelroyTs TOAAA Tov Kadapyod Seo- 
pévav: oy Se peiloy doriv Epyov 7 rept THY KaKiay 
iarpeia, rovrous Alen peta rip TENEUTHY 6 Sainov 


Trapadloact* tovs 6@ mdyrav avidrous dracapévns 


tis Aliens, } tplrn Kal aypwwrdrn tav ’Adpacrelas 
iroupyav "Epwvis, petadéovoa travapévous nat 
TepipevryovTas GANov GANws, oinT pas Te Kal yadeTras 
dtravras npavice Kal Karédvcev eis Td Appntov rat 
dopatov. Toy & addov, edn, Stxataoceav 4 pedv S76 
ths Tlow?hs év T@ Blo, tais BapBapixais Eouxev. “QDs 
yap ev Ilépcats trav Kodalopévav ra ipdria Kal 
ridpas atrottANovet Kal paoteyovcw, ot de tav- 
caoSat Saxptovres avriBododow: obtws ai did 
xpnudtav Kal dia cwpdrov Koddces adv ovK 
éyouct Spietav, ovd avrijs émihapBdvovras rijs 
xaxlas, ANNO pos So£ay ai Toddal nal mrpds alaSnaw 
avtév eiaw. “Os 8 ay éxet3ev axdraortos évraida 
xat axddapros éEixnrat, tovrov 7) Aicn diadaBoicoa 
Th puyh xatahaviy yuuvov, Gs ovdey Exovra Kxata- 
Sivas xa amoxpinpacSa, Kal repioteidas hv 
poyInpiav, adda ravraxyodey Kal Umd TdvToY Kai 
navra caSopmpevoy, eke mparov aryaJois yovedony, 
dy wep Got, Mpoyovols avrod mpocmrrvaroy Svta Kal 
avdkvov * édv 58 gairot, roralopévous érdadv éxelvous 
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cai oddels, Sixavodras rodvw ypovoy éEapovpevos 
éxactov Tay Tmadav adrynddot Kal Trovots. oF TOTOUT@ 
peyéder Kat opodpornte rovs Sua capKos tepBdn- 
ANovaety, Sow TO Drrap Ay ely Tod oveipatos évapyécTe- 
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NOTES. 


_ 


_ STRUCTURE AND ARGUMENT OF THE WORK. 


THE treatise is entitled in Greek: [epi rév ir5 rod 
@eiov Bpadéws riyswpovpevwyr. The common title in Latin 
is: De Sera Numinis Vindicta. The subject is repre- 
sented as discussed in a conversation between Plutarch 
and several of his relatives or intimate friends, as they 
happened to be walking, on a certain occasion, for exer- 
cise. The scene is laid at Delphi, the seat of the cele- 
brated oracle, where Plutarch resided, to which locality 
repeated allusion is made in the course of the dialogue. 
The person whose remarks gave rise to the discussion, 
a certain Epicurus, one of the “ minute philosophers” of 
the age, has just left the company, at the opening of the 
piece, as here reported, in a state of great excitement. 
We learn what it was that had thrown him into such a 
passion, from the tenor of the conversation which ensues 
on his departure. Unlike the other speakers, this Epi- 
curus is no doubt a fictitious person, who bears that name 
as indicating the sect in philosophy whose views he rep- 
resented. Plutarch sustains the principal part in the 
dialogue, and may be considered as defending not only 
his own opinions, but those of the New Platonic school 
in general, the class of philosophers with whom he agreed. 
in most of his religious opinions. It is interesting to 
recollect, that Christianity found, in this form of Pla- 
tonism (sometimes called Platonic Eclecticism), its point 
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of nearest approximation, on the part of heathenism, and 
that in this school, as a sort of intermediate position, 
several of the earlier and more distinguished Christian 
Fathers received a training which prepared them, on 
hearing the Gospel, to embrace it the more readily.* The 
_other speakers in the dialogue are Patrocleas, Timon, and ° 
Olympicus. The first of these was a son-in-law of Plu- 
tarch, who is introduced elsewhere in his writings, as © 
sustaining that relation to him. Timon is probably the 
brother of that name whom Plutarch mentions, in 
another of his treatises, as having shown to him proofs 
of an uncommon ftaternal affection, Olympicus is 
otherwise unknown to us, unless he be the individual 
who appears as one of the colloquists in the author’s 
Symposion. Plutarch himself engrosses so much of the 
conversation, while the other speakers have so little to 
say, that we might entitle the performance a monologue, 
with quite as much propriety as a dialogue. Its interest, 
however, does not depend on its form. Whether we 
view it under the one aspect or the other, whether we call 
it a discussion or a colloquy, we must still regard it as a 
calm, studied exposition of the highest views on one of 
the most difficult questions of natural theology which the 
mind of man seems capable of attaining without the light 
of revelation. , 

Epicurus is represented as going away abruptly, at 


* It is within the knowledge of the writer that the reading of this 
very treatise of Plutarch, which we are about to examine, had a sal- 
utary effect on the mind of Professor Tholuck, at a time when he was 
inclined to scepticism, and was among the providential means of leading 
him to find the best solution of his doubts in the teachings of the Bible. 
A similar fact is related of the illustrious Neander, in a biographical 
sketch which appeared soon after his deathin the Studien und Kritiken. 
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the beginning of the dialogue, leaving the company in 
silent astonishment at the passion and absurdity with 
which he had inveighed against the justice of the Deity 
in the government of the world. Timon first breaks this 
silence, and suggests whether, although what they had 
heard was so weak in itself, they ought not to take occa- 
sion from it to discuss freely the topics which had been 
introduced, and thus preserve themselves from any inju- 
rious effect, which even vague representation and mere 
invective might have upon them, if left unanswered. 
Brasidas, a Spartan general, having been pierced with a 
spear in battle, drew it forth from his body and hurled it 
back against the enemy, whom he slew with the same 
weapon. How much more important must it be to pro- 
tect ourselves against attacks on our integrity and our 
principles, than against those which are aimed merely 
against our persons! They all assent to the correctness 
of this view; and Patrocleas, who seems to have been 
more perplexed than the others by the discourse of Epi- 
curus, proceeds then to restate some of the principal 
ideas which had been advanced, strengthened by some 
objections of his own, to the commonly-received doctrine 
of a retributive Providence. He asserts, that the long- 
delayed punishment of the guilty argues an unbecoming 
indifference, on the part of the Deity, to the deserts of 
crime ; that it fails to restrain the commission of it, as a 
more speedy retribution would do; that it is often en- 
tirely useless as a reparation to those who have suffered 
from injustice, since they are generally dead Jong before 
their wrongs are vindicated ; and finally, that it embold- 
ens the wicked in their course by leading them to think, 
that because they are spared for a time, they may there- 
fore trample on the laws of God with permanent impunity. 
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Some of these pomts the speaker confirms by historical 
illustrations. 

Olympicus here interposes, and adds to these objec- 
tions still others. He urges especially, that such delay in 
the punishment of the wicked must have a tendency to 
destroy the belief of men in the reality of a Divine Provi- 
dence itself;.and, further, that where the act and its 
consequences follow each other at such a distance, no 
useful purpose can be accomplished, as far as respects the 
reformation of the offender himself. Punishment delayed 
for a long time after the commission of the crime, instead 
of being referred to its proper source, is liable to be re- 
garded as a calamity or accident. The tardy retribution, 
standing in no obvious relation to its cause, may annoy 
and distress the guilty person, but must fail to lead him 
to profitable reflections on his conduct and the occasion 
of his suffering. Hence, he says, he could never think 
with any patience of the maxim so often quoted by the 
poets: Zhe mil-stones of the gods grind late, but they 
grind fine. 

The theme for discussion having been thus presented, 
Plutarch takes upon himself chiefly the office of replying 
to the objections which have been stated, whether such 


objections originate with those who deny the truth, or 


with those who are simply perplexed on the subject. He 
begins by reminding his friends of the caution and self- 
distrust with which it becomes them to pursue inquiries 
of so intricate a character. They should take their motto 
from the Academic philosophers, whose reverence for the 
Deity was proverbial; who viewed it as impious to dis- 
course on such subjects with a confident tone. They 
should recollect the necessary imperfections of human 
knowledge, and not to be so inconsistent as to demand a 
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full explanation of every difficulty that may be started 
here by an unréstrained imagination. Let those who are 
ignorant of the science of music, who are destitute of the 
power of perceiving the harmony of sounds, talk at ran- 
dom, if they choose, about notes and symphonies ; or, let 
those who have never seen a battle or handled a weapon 
in their lives, discourse of military tactics. But let not us, 
who are mortal, finite, commit such folly as that of presum- 
ing to scrutinize the. plans of the Deity, and to pronounce 
them wise or unwise, just or unjust, according to the nar- 
row scale of our own limited knowledge and understand- 
ing. Those who have no knowledge of medicine must find 
it difficult often to discover why the physician performed 
an operation later, and not sooner; why he ordered the 
bath to-day, and not yesterday. The cure and purifica- 
tion of the soul is, of all arts, the greatest. Hence it is 
the dictate alike of modesty and reason that we should 
leave it to him who understands best the remedy for 
moral disease, to determine when and t what manner and 
how much each one of the wicked should be punished. 
Even human governments frequently adopt measures that 
must appear, to those unacquainted with the grounds of 
them, as not only unreasonable, but altogether ridiculous 
and absurd. Thus the Ephori at Sparta signalize their 
entrance upon office by proclaiming that no one should 
wear mustaches; the Romans, when they emancipate a 
slave, strike him on the back with a light rod; and when 
they make a will, first go through the form of selling 
their property to a third person, instead of the intended 
heir. Much more, then, should we be prepared to meet 
with mysteries in the Divine government, which cannot 
make known, always, the reason on which it proceeds; 
which is planned and carried on by a wisdom too deep 
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for our finite comprehension. But this- train of thought, 
the speaker says, that he would suggest, not as an excuse 
for declining the argument, or as discouraging a proper 
freedom of inquiry in such matters, but as intending 
merely to show with what spirit they should discuss 
them, and as disclosing a harbor in which they might 
take refuge, in case the difficulties should PrOWs to be too 
great for them, 

Our author enters, therefore, in the next place, on a 
direct vindication of Providence against the charge of 
remissness, in treating or seeming to treat the good and 
the bad so much glike in the present life. The reasoning 
assumes that this alleged inequality, in the experience 
and allotments of men, is true in part, and must be admit- 
ted; but, in part, is apparent only, and is to be denied. 
To some extent it undoubtedly exists; and here we can 
conceive of various important moral ends, which such a 
course is suited to accomplish, that render it not un- 
worthy. of the Supreme Disposer to proceed in this 
manner, 

The following considerations are urged here: First, 
the Governor of the world, by such forbearance towards 
the wicked, would present to us an example of the man- 
ner in which we are to conduct towards those who injure 
us and provoke our anger. A resemblance to the Divine 
nature is the highest human virtue; and hence to incite 
us to this, to unfold to us a clearer conception of what we 
should strive to be, the Deity has been pleased to make 
himself known to mankind in his works and operations, 
in the realms both of nature and of providence. Thus he 
has given us the eye, as Plato says, to enable us to con- 
template the heavenly bodies, to admire the method and 
precision of their motions, that we may learn to cultivate 
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what is decent and orderly in ourselves, and avoid what- 
ever is disorderly or irregular in our conduct or our 
passions. A similar lesson he would teach us by his 
patience towards the wicked. He bears with them, not 
from a fear lest he should err by an immediate punish- 
ment of them, but because he would reprove men for the 
fary and violence with which they are disposed to re- 
venge their injuries on each other; he would lead them 
to imitate his own gentleness and forbearance, in dealing 
with those who have the least possible claim upon his 
indulgence. Men are too apt to pursue the offender with 
immediate and unsparing rigor, like hounds baying with 
‘open mouth at the heels of their prey. Even the lower 
examples of this patience, which appear sometimes in 
eminent men, command our admiration. Thus Plato, 
. having lifted his cane in a fit of passion, over one of his 
slaves, stood for a long time with up-raised arm, say- 
ing that he was punishing his temper; and Archytas, 
perceiving that he was unduly provoked by some miscon- 
duct of his servants, turned from them with the remark, 
that it was well for them he was so angry. 

Secondly, the wicked who are not incorrigible, have, 
in consequence of such delay, an opportunity to repent ; 
and are spared, therefore, not from indifference to their 
conduct, but a desire for their reformation. It is reason- 
able to conclude that the Deity, in the case of a diseased 
soul which may deserve punishment, perceives clearly its 
passions, whether, still flexible, they incline at all to re- 
pentance; and hence he may justly allot time at least for 
reformation to those whose vice has not become unre- 
strained and incorrigible. The summary justice, on the 
contrary, to which the passions of men incite them, ex- 
cludes necessarily all regard for this object, and degene- 
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rates too often into the mére gratification of personal 
malice and revenge. The wisdom of the Divine policy, 
so different from this, is fully justified by the results. 
Men are susceptible of change and improvement. The 
very terms which designate character imply this possi- 
bility ; as rpords, turn of mind, manner, and #Jos, custom, 
habit. History records the names of many who have 
changed from worse to better; who, in early life were 
profligate and worthless, but afterward reformed and be- 
came eminent for their political services and for their 
virtues. But if now Miltiades, asks Plutarch, had been 
arrested at once, in the midst of his tyranny, or The- 
mistocles in his debaucheries, or Cimon in his incest, 
where would have been the victories of Marathon, Eury- 
medon, and Artemisium, in which the Greeks vindicated 
so nobly their liberties and acquired such imperishable 
renown ? 

The skilfal husbandman sees evidence of the richness 
of the soil in the thorns and mire, which so deform it in 
the eyes of the superficial judge ; and so “ great natures ” 
may indicate their future power and their capacity for 
excellence, even. by their vices. As the good fruit may 
appear in time, it cannot be unwise to afford an oppor- 
tunity for that development, 

Thirdly, the wicked are sometimes permitted to live 
and prosper, because Providence would use them as in- 
struments of its justice in the punishment of others. It 
is on this account especially, that tyrants are allowed 
so often to succeed in their designs. As physicians 
use the gall of hyenas and other noxious animals as a 
cure for certain disorders, so the Deity employs often 
the rage of tyrannical rulers as a means of reforming 
states and communities which have fallen into luxury 
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and corruption. Such a medicine was Phalaris to the 
Agrigentines, and Marius to the Romans; and the oracle 
announced to the Sicyonians that there was nothing 
which could save them from ruin but the wholesome dis- 
cipline of being scourged by a race of tyrants. 

Fourthly, the wicked may be spared for a time, be- 
cause it is foreseen that they are to bless the world with 
a noble and virtuous posterity. Homer says of one of his 
heroes, that ““he was the better son of a worse father.” 
The progeny of such infamous men as Sisyphus, Autoly- 
chus, and Phlegyas, attained the honors of kings as the 
jast rewards of their regal virtues. Pericles belonged to 
a family “‘ accursed.” Pompey the Great was the son of 
a man whose dead body the Romans trampled under 
foot, and cast into the Tiber. But though the tree may 
be thorny and sharp, the wise husbandman does not cut 
it down, if he can obtain from it flowers, and fruit, and 
gums. The blessings which the good confer on the world 
outweigh, a thousand times, the evils which the bad in- 
flict upon it. 

Finally, the punishment of crime is sometimes defer- 
red for a season, that it may be inflicted, at length, in a 
manner which makes the hand of Providence so much 
the more conspicuous in it. The well-known case of 
Callippus teaches that moral. The very dagger which, 
under the mask of friendship, he had used in taking the 
life of Dion, was used by false friends for the purpose of 
‘taking his own life. The story of Bessus, who had mur- | 
dered his father and for years had escaped detection, is 
still more remarkable. Being present on a certain occa- 
sion, with some friends at a feast, he suddenly lifted his 
spear and struck down a nest of young swallows, which 
he immediafely killed. On being asked what reason he 
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could possibly have for so barbarous an act, he replied : 
“Do you not hear how they falsely accuse me, and cry 
out that I murdered my father?” The suspicion which 
this answer excited, was confirmed upon investigation ; 
the unnatural son was convicted and condemned to suffer 
death for the parricide. Thus has the Divine justice 
often seemed to slumber for a time; but in reality it was 
only to furnish, in the end, so much the more striking 
proof of its eternal vigilance. | 

But there is another side, on which the subject may 
be viewed. It is next argued that the objection against 
an overruling Providence, founded on the prosperity of 
the wicked, has been urged much too far. There are 
limits beyond which this alleged impunity of the wickec 
is apparent rather than real. Guilt has its immediate 
retributions; it sets the sinner at variance with himsetf, 
arms his conscience against him, and renders him the 
prey of anxieties and fears which can find no admissto:1 
to the bosoms of the innocent. Many people judge «s 
erroneously here as children do who witness the spec::1- 
cles of the theatre; they look with admiration upon t* «: 
poor culprits, who, crowned with garlands and array: | 
in robes of purple and gold, dance there for the ent: -- 
tainment of the populace; until at length they see, with 
horror, the flames bursting forth from their garments (in- 
laid with combustibles for that purpose) and consigning 
them to a dreadful death.* So, many look with envy 
on the wicked who occupy splendid palaces, who enjoy 
honor and power; and have no idea of any punishment — 
suffered by such men, till they see them strangled by the 


* Some of the first Christian martyrs were put to death in this man- 
~ ner, in the persecutions under the Roman emperors. 
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halter or thrown over the precipice. But such a result 
they ought to regard, not as the entire retribution, but 
its end and consummation. The wicked suffer, in reality, 
not a date but a long punishment ; they are not punished 
after they have grown old, but they grow old being pun- 
ished all the while. The conception of time in this case 
as long, 1s such only with reference to ourselves, and not 
the Deity ; for the distinctions of time have no place with 
him. To put the malefactor to the rack or hang him 
now, instead of having done it thirty years ago, is the 
same thing, in his sight, as if it were to take place in the 
evening and not in the morning. In all the interval, too, 
till the period of full retribution arrives,, he has the wick- 
 ed-safe in his custody, and incurs no risk of their escape, 
by afty possibility, from his justice. They may, it is true, 
during this imprisonment, occupy themselves with business 
or pleasure, may give presents and receive them ; just as 
the culprit in jail may pass his time in sports and games, 
while the rope is hanging over his head. But who would 
say that those awaiting death in prison are not punished 
till their necks are cut off? Who would say that those 
who have drunk the hemlock, but are still walking about 
till their limbs become weary, are unharmed till they 
are stiff and cold in death? To deny that those are 
punished who suffer the anxieties and perturbations of 
mind inseparable from crime, from the first moment of 
its commission, would be as absurd as to say that the fish 
which has already swallowed the hook, is not caught till 
we see it cut in pieces and roasting on the fire! 

The poets and dramatists have borne witness to this 
trait of human nature. Stesichorus represents the guilty 
Clytemnestra as having a dream, in which a dragon -with 
a bloody head seemed to approach her, presaging the 
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vengeance which Orestes was to take upon her, for mur- . 
dering his father. They relate of Apollodorus, a monster 
of inhumanity, that he dreamed that he was skinned alive 
by the Scythians, and then seethed in a caldron, from 
which his heart cried out to him ever and anon: “ For 
all this you have to thank me.” Ptolemy Ceraunus had 
his presentiments of what was to be the end of his career 
of ambition and blood. His attendants reported to him 
this singular dream: they saw him arraigned for: justice 
by Seleucus (one of his murdered victims) ; vultures and 
wolves acted as judges, and portions of flesh were dealt 
out to his friends.* Such visions, phantoms, oracles, 
omens, disturb the guilty, and admonish them of their 
doom. Indeed, to such an extent is this true, that if 
the soul have no existence beyond this world, we might 
then reverse the objection and say, that greater lenity 
would be shown to the wicked by cutting them off sud- 
denly in their sins, than by suffering them to live. Evem 
if those who sin escape, during this life, without any sig- 
nal disaster, how sad and depressing must it be for them 
to reflect on the unsatisfying result of their misdceds! 
Their conduct must appear to them like that of the king 
who, for the sake of gratifying a momentary thirst, sur- 
rendered his army and his empire for a drop of water. 
The envious, the malignant, the avaricious, may gain a 
paltry advantage over others; may have the pleasure of 


* On the same principle Shakspeare represents the ghosts of Clar- 
ence, Hastings, Buckingham, and others, as appearing to king Richard 
on the night before his fatal battle and threatening him with vengeance. 
On awaking from his troubled dream, the tyrant exclaims : 

“‘ My conscience hath a thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a several tale, 
And every tale condemns me for a villain.” 
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indulging a passion which it would require some self-de- 
nial to overcome at the moment; but how soon must 
their exultation give place to a feeling of shame and 
self-contempt. Regret for the past, a sense of present 
insecurity, fear of death, a struggle between ignoble and 
better impulses, vain purposes of reformation, dread of 
censure, fill up and embitter their lives. They fear even 
those who praise them for virtues which they are reputed 
to have but have not; for the very voice which applauds 
them would condemn them as readily, if their hypocrisy 
were only unmasked. How often, under such circum- 
stances, must the soul oppressed with a sense of debase- 
ment revolve the question, How can I escape from the 
memory of my sins, and, being made pure, lead another 
life as from the beginning? ‘Thus it is that the trans- 
gressor forges the instruments of his own torture; like 
the criminal condemned to be crucified, he bears his own 
cross to the place of execution. For my part, says Plu- 
tarch, I think, if the remark may be allowed, that the 
wicked have no need that gods or men should interpose 
to punish them; their own lives, made so miserable by 
vice, are sufficient for that purpose. | 

Timon then leads the conversation to another kindred 
subject ; namely, the question how the rectitude of Prov- 
idence is to be justified in punishing the children for the 
sins of their parents. He commends Euripides for speak- 
ing out so boldly the unuttered thought of many, that 
such 3 proceeding is unworthy of the gods. He objects 
to it as unjust in a twofold point of view. If the parents 
themselves have already suffered their deserts, there 
surely can be no good reason why justice should be ex- 
acted twice for the same offence; and if they have not 
suffered their deserts, there can be still less reason why 
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the innocent should be made to atone for this deficiency. 


Nor will it be pretended that such punishment possesses 


any remedial virtue as regards those who, in such cases, ~ 


are really the guilty persons. It was a saying of Bion, 
that to punish the children on account of the parents, with 
a view to any such result, was as if a physician should 
give physic to a son or grandson, in order to cure the 
distemper of a father or grandfather. 

How absurd, he goes on to say, are the cases which 
are supposed to exemplify this mode of retribution! Thus 
the Delphijans, having been guilty of the death of Aésop, 
suffered untold calamities for three generations ; and were 
freed from them at length only by making reparation to 
a descendant of the man who had owned him as a slave. 
Alexander destroyed a city of the Greeks in Asia, be- 
cause their remote ancestors had given up the treasure of 
a temple to Xerxes. Apollo, at that very time, was said 
to be inundating the region of Pheneus because, more 
than.a thousand years before, Hercules had stolen the 
tripod from Delphi and carried it to that city. The 
Locrians had but recently abolished the practice of send- 
ing virgins to Troy, there to spend their days in the most 
degrading servitude, as a means of propitiating Minerva, 
whose temple. Ajax profaned during the Trojan war. 
Who can defend such a punishment ? Where is the reason 
or the justice of it? 

Plutarch interposes here, and acts, again, the part of 
respondent. He denies the truth of many of the popular 
stories on this subject, but admits fully the reality of the 
doctrine. He contends, in the first place, that the i- 
stinct which leads us to honor and reward the posterity 
of the good, should lead us also to acquiesce in the pun- 
ishment of the descendants of the wicked. Even in some 
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of the Grecian states, honors were conferred, by law, on 
certain families, out of regard to the merit of their found- 
ers; while disabilities were entailed on others because 
they had an infamous origin. Secondly, if no explanation 
of the manner in which the guilt of ancestors affects their 


posterity could be given, we ought not to deny the reality 


of the connection; for the relation of cause and effect is 
undeniable in many other cases, where it is impossible for 
us to ascertain how the events depended on each other. 
Why, for instance, is it more wonderful that a sin com- 
mitted in one age should transmit its consequences to 
another, than that the plague which commenced in Zthi- 
opia should spread to Athens and destroy so many of its 
inhabitants? Thirdly, the constitution of society itself, 
the nature of the tie which binds one generation to an- 
other, renders this law of retribution just, as well as in- 
evitable. Every family, as well as every State, has a sort 
of separate existence, a personal identity of its own. It 
remains one and the same through successive ages, as 
really as a man remains the same individual through the 
different periods of his life. Hence it is but reasonable 
that the social crime of one age should be left to work 
out its legitimate social result in another ; since the Deity, 
in the operation of such a law, is dealing still with the 
same agent, is merely holding the offender responsible for 
his own acts. To deny this would be to reason like 
Heraclitus, who held that a man could not descend twice 
into the same stream; or that the individual who owes a 
debt to-day is released from it to-morrow, because he is 
no longer the same person. Fourthly, much of the suffer- 
ing which wicked parents entail upon their descendants, 
instead of being penal strictly, is preventive in its design. 
It is inflicted not so much as a punishment for the sins 
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which the fathers have committed, as for the purpose of 
preventing the commission of them by the children them- 
selves. These latter inherit often the evil qualities of 
their progenitors; and unless reclaimed from the sinful 
bias, would inevitably follow them in the same path of 
open crime. A man does not show himself to be wicked, 
and become so in the same moment; but he has the 
wickedness in him from the first, and awaits only the fit 
opportunity to reveal his character as a thief or a tyrant. 
Hence the Deity, who foresees the future, and under- 
stands the disposition of every one, interposes with tho 
necessary discipline for counteracting the inherited ten- 
. dency to evil. Instead of allowing the latent seeds of 
vice to germinate, and ripen into actual guilt, he antici- 
pates their development and extinguishes them at the 
beginning. Fifthly, this visitation of the sins of one upon 
another answers an important end as a warning against 
doing evil. Nothing touches the hearts of men sooner 
than the sight of their own offspring subjected to calami- 
ties which they themselves have brought upon them. 
Providence, therefore, has exhibited to us the spectacle 
of such suffering in order to infuse into the mind a stronger 
_ fear of transgression, and to multiply the inducements to 
good conduct. The consequences which follow a wicked 
life hereafter, are unseen and are too apt to be disbe- 
heved ; whereas those which come upon children through 
the agency of their parents, are open to the view of all, 
and appeal to the strongest sympathies of our nature. 
Finally, if the children themselves are virtuous, they are 
not harmed for what their ancestors have done. They 
have, then, no penalty to bear for the sins of others. 
They are subject to no abatement of the reward due to 
them for a single one of their virtues. It is only when 
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they themselves tread in the steps of a criminal race, that 
the guilt of such an ancestry avenges itself on them. A 
wicked son is the natural heir of his father’s guilt; but if 
he be innocent himself, he becomes then, so to speak, the 
adopted child of virtue, and is treated as belonging to 
another stock. 

But some of your remarks, says one of the speakers, 
imply the continued existence of the soul after death. 
That is true, Plutarch answers, and we have good reason 
for assuming that point; for that the souls of men con- 
tinue to suffer or enjoy, after the present life, is a doctrine 
which results from the idea itself of an overruling Provi- 
dence. It is incredible that the Deity would lavish so 
much care and attention upon us, if we were destined to 
perish forever with the dissolution of the body. It would 
be unworthy of Him to take such concern in our affairs 
if we were like the leaves which fall from the trees in 
autumn ; or like the- hot-house plant which has no en- 
during root, but may wither and die on the slightest 
exposure or neglect.* It proves the soul also to be im- 
mortal that the gods direct honors to be paid to the 





* This is the point which Addison has urged with so much beauty 
and force in one of the numbers of the Spectator : ‘‘ Would an infinitely 
wise Being make such glorious creatures for so mean a purpose? Can 
he delight in the production of such abortive intelligences, such short- 
lived reasonable beings? Would he give us talents which are not to be 
exerted, capacities that are never to be gratified? How can we find 
that wisdom which shines through all his works, in the formation of 
man, without looking on this world as only a nursery of the next, and 
believing that the several generations of rational creatures which rise 
up and disappear in such quick succession, are only to receive their first 
rudiments of existence here, and afterwards to be transplanted into a 
more friendly climate, where they may spread and flourish to all 
eternity.” 
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departed, and sacrifices to be offered to them for the pur- 
pose of propitiating their favor. Ifthe souls of the dead 
were like smoke or a vapor, surely the oracles which 
prescribe these customs, would not so abuse our credu- 
lity and confirm usin error. The practice of necromancy 
affords another proof of the same nature. We have those 
among us whose acknowledged office it 1s to evoke the 
spirits of the dead, consult them, and lead them from 
_ place to place. 

But if now the soul merely changes the scene of its 
existence at death, we may conclude that the future 
state to which it is destined, must be one of rewards 
or punishments. The soul, so long as it Continues in 
this life, maintains, like a wrestler, perpetual combat ; 
but when the trial is ended, goes to receive according to 
its deserts. To clothe this truth with the greatest prac- 
tical power, Plutarch avails himself, in conclusion, of a 
singular story respecting a man named Arideus, a native 
of Cilicia, but well known to persons with whom they 
were all acquainted. ‘This man had been born to a large 
estate, but soon lost it by a course of profligacy, and was 
plunged, at once, into all the evils of abject poverty. In 
this condition, stung with self-reproach for his folly, he 
suddenly resolved that he would be rich again, and, in 
the pursuit of that object, would employ any means, how- 
ever despicable, which afforded any prospect of adding to 
his gains.. He was not very successful in heaping up 
riches, but won for himself, certainly, abundant infamy 
by his shameful life. The response of an oracle, which 
he consulted about this time, brought him into still great- 
er disrepute ; for, having asked if he should*be more for- 
tunate for the time to come, he was answered that he 
“ would do better after he died.” This strange prophecy 
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was verified not long after that. Having fallen from a 
certain height upon his head, he was apparently killed; 
but, on the third day, just as his friends were putting him 
into the grave, he came to life again. All of a sudden, 
from having been so profligate and unprincipled, he re- 
formed and became henceforth a pattern of every virtue. 
His friends were astonished, and wished to know the 
cause of this change in his character. He related to them 
the following account of what befell him during the time 
of his supposed death. 

His spirit was separated from the body, and his sensa- 
tions, as that took place, were such as a person has, who 
is thrown suddenly into the water, and is on the point of 
being drowned. Recovering from this shock he seemed 
to breathe in every part, and to look around him on every — 
side, his soul being opened ag if it were all oneeye. In- 
stead of the familiar objects of this world, he saw at first 
nothing but stars of immense size, and remote from each 
other, shooting forth rays of light upon which his soul 
was borne gently and rapidly forward, as on the surface 
of a quiet sea. He passed over, in his narrative, many of 
the sights which he saw; .but spoke especially of the ap- 
pearance of the souls of men as they entered into that 
world from this, and of their condition there. On issuing 
from the body they assumed, at first, a shape like a glob- 
ular flame; and that gently. and gradually dissolving, 
they took then a spiritual form, having such s resem- 
blance to the persons in. this life as to admit of their being 
recognized by each other.. The conduct of the different 
souls, as they arrived there, was by no means the same. 
Some of thenf, those who were good, mounted up at once, 
in an easy, gentle manner, into the higher regions of ‘ 
space, where they appeared with a serene. aspect, and 
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testified, by abundant tokens, the happiness which they 
enjoyed. The wicked, on the contrary, were immedi- 
ately seized with a tumultuous motion, which hurried 
them hither and thither, and deprived them for a time of 
all power of self-control.* 

Among the throng of the happy, he saw the spirit of 
one of his relatives, though he was not entirely certain, 
as the person had died in childhood. This spirit came to 
him and attended him as a guide, in order to explain to. 
him the different objects which he saw. He received a 
new name, that of Thespesius instead of Arideeus, as he 
had been called on earth; and he was told that he had 
come thither by a special permission of the gods; for he 
was still allied to matter, as could be seen from the dark 
figure which followed him; whereas the others there 
were transparent, and cast no shadow. But though the 
souls of the dead were all distinguished by this sign, they 
were not equally transparent; some of them exhibiting a 
mild, uniform splendor, like the pure lustre of the full 
moon; others being disfigured with stains, or slight 
bruises; and others still, covered with black spots, like 
adders, and loathsome to the sight. 


* This dissimilarity in the motions of the different souls is intended 
no doubt to be significant of their moral state and character. Those 
who disengage themselves most readily from the body, and mount up- 
ward so instinctively, are the good who have subdued their passions, 
and from an affinity of nature seek at once the higher regions, which 
are most remote from matter and its contaminations. The confused 
motion of the others, on the contrary, who are whirled with such fury 
hither and thither, indicates the moral disorder of their souls. They 
are the wicked, who have allowed their passions to control them, who 
are destitute of all power of calm and considerate action. Similar views 
are expressed by Plato in Tim. 44, A.; de Legg. 2. 672, B, and Tim. 
438, A. 
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The process of dealing with transgressors, in that 
world, was then explained to Thespesius. Adrasteia, or 
Nemesis, is the great minister of justice, who presides 
over this department of the divine government. Such is 
her power, that no one, small or great, can elude her 
vigilance, or defy her summons. Under her are placed 
three subordinate ministers or agents. The first of these 
is termed Pena, or punishment, who executes her office 
mainly in the present life, and is the author of the pains 
and penalties which are the more immediate effects of 
guilt. She is active, overtakes the sinner speedily, but 
treats him mildly, so that much remains unremoved, from 
which he needs to be purified. The second is Dike, or 
justice, whose inflictions are immensely more severe, and 
experienced by the soul after death. She receives those 
who have been but partially punished in this world, and 
scourges them for a longer or shorter time, according 
to the measure of their guilt and the depth of the stains 
from which their souls are to be freed. But the most 
terrible of these ministers is Erinnys, or Fury, to whom 
it belongs to punish those who remain still incorrigible 
after the other appointed means of correction have been 
employed in vain. It is her task to consummate what 
the others have begun. Accordingly, she is represented 
as scourging her victims from place to place, inflicting on 
them innumerable tortures, allowing them whithersoever 
they flee no refuge or respite from her inappeasable rage, 
and finally plunging them headlong into an abyss whose 
horrors no language can describe. 

The souls of men being there stripped of every dis- 
guise, expose to view their true color and complexion, as 
derived from the passions which they have been accus- 
tomed to entertain and cherish. Observe, said the guide 
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to Thespesius, the different hues which they exhibit. In 
that dark, sordid appearance, you see the taint of avarice 
and fraud. That sanguinary, flame-like dye betokens 
cruelty and vindictiveness. Those livid spots denote, 
that the souls disfigured by them were the slaves of sen- 
suality and lust. The stain which appears in others, re- 
‘sembling so much the black fluid which the cuttle-fish 
discharges, is the sign of malignity and envy. 

From the situation in which he saw many who had 
been known to him here, Thespesius was led to reflect 
on the false manner in which men are liable to judge of 
each other. Some who had been accounted very wicked 
in this world were found, from circumstances of pallia- 
tion there brought to light for the first time, to be far 
less deserving of punishment, than others who had passed 
for very virtuous men, and been honored with the high- 
est human praise. But nothing of this kind filled him 
with greater surprise and horror than to see his own 
father, emerging from a deep abyss, all covered with the 
scars and gashes of the scourging which he had received, 
and compelled to bear witness to its justice by confessmg 
that he had secretly poisoned several persons, his own 
guests, for the sake of obtaining their gold. And he ob- 
served, in general, that none were doomed to suffer more 
severely, than those who had played the hypocrite in this 
life, having assumed the mask of virtue, merely in order 
to practise the vices to which they were addicted, with 
so much the greater success, in secret. That their punish- 
ment might exhibit a sort of conformity to their character, 
inasmuch as they had sinned against truth and nature, 
they were committed to the hands of tormentors, by 
whom they were compelled to turn themselves inside out, 
and to twist themselves, with the greatest agony of effort, 
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into every possible variety of unnatural shape and pos- 
ture. Persons who had harbored feelings of hatred 
toward each other, were there seen fastened together, 
gnawing and devouring each other with remorseless 
fary. | 

Those who had been avaricious were subjected to a 
process adjusted in like manner to the nature of their sin. 
They are seized by demons, armed with hooks for the 
purpose, and thrown by them, first into a lake of boiling 
gold, where they are scalded and burnt; next, they are 
plunged into a lake of lead, exceedingly cold, where they 
are as suddenly congealed and frozen ; and finally, into-a 
third, of iron, where they are blackened and mutilated 
by being dragged over its uneven jagged surface.* Not 
less dreadful is the retribution which awaits guilty 
parents and ancestors. Their descendants, who had suf- 
fered on their account, no sooner saw them than they 
gathered around them and assailed them with the most 
hideous outcries and imprecations. If anyeof them at- 
tempted to escape their children still followed them 
with the same upbraiding voice; and frequently, when 
they supposed their sufferings to be almost at an end, 
their tormentors laid hold of them again, and dragged 


* It is worth mentioning that Plutarch speaks elsewhere of an an- 
cient well-known tradition, which represents it as.one of the employ- 
ments of evil demons (for some of them are good), to tempt men and 
render the practice of virtue difficult to them. The passage (in his life 
of Dion) runs thus: ‘‘That there are certain wicked and malignant 
demons which envy good men, and withstand their enterprises, by rais- 
ing fears and troubles to them, that so they might hinder them in their 
pursuit of virtue, lest if they continue steadfast and immovable in good, 
they should be at last partakers of greater felicity than they themselves 
enjoy.” 
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them back to the ministers of justice for new punish. 
ment. 

As Thespesius was passing along, he overheard a. 
shrill voice foretelling, as he thought the day of his own 
death ; which proceeded, as he was told, from the Sybil 
in the moon, who looks forth thence upon the earth, and 
_sings the fate of its inhabitants, as she revolves around it. 

The last spectacle which Thespesius saw, was the place 
where the souls of those about to enter, by transmigra- 
tion, on a new existence, were undergoing the changes 
necessary to fit them for the shapes they were to assume 
Here, among others, he saw the soul of Nero, who, in 
addition to other torments, had been transfixed with red- 
hot nails. The artificer at work upon him was on the 
point of making him into a viper, as agreeing best with 
his disposition; but, in consideration of his merit in re- 
storing to the Greeks their freedom, it was concluded to 
mitigate his doom and transform him (in allusion, it is 
supposed, te his musical propensities) intoa frog, or pos- 
sibly a swan. 

In the effect which this smgular experience is repre- 
sented as having had in leading Thespesius to reform his 
life, we may discover Plutarch’s opinion in regard to the 
moral use to which the myth (if that be its name) should 
be applied. He would hold up to men this doctrine of a 
coming retribution as a motive to living virtuously here 
on the earth, since whatever impunity the wicked may 
enjoy for the present, they are hastening to a scene where 
the awards of their conduct will be meted out to them 
with strict justice. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE TEXT. 


? 


Cuap. I.1.1. (Page 13.) Totatra peév,x.r.A. Some infer, from 
the abrupt opening of the discussion, that the beginning of the 
treatise has been lost. It is unnecessary to suppose this, or, 
with Wyttenbach, that we have here the sequel or second part 
of a discourse against the Epicureans, which has not been pre- 
served. It is an artifice of the writer to give greater dramatic 
vivacity to the dialogue. The Gorgias of Plato, in like manner, 
implies a previous scene. And a somewhat similar abruptness 
characterizes the introductions of Homer and other genuine 
works of art: 


- +. in medias res 
Non secus ac notas auditorem rapit... 


‘2. ris orods, sc. of the temple at Delphi, where the scene 
is laid. Of. 21, 24, and the-Argument, p. 65. 

8. @xero amar, hastened away. The verb and participle are 
often combined thus, with an augmentation ‘of the idea, viz., 
that of earnestness, abruptness, haste. So Hoogeveen and 
Zeune; see also Viger, p. 449. Of. 0. 637; H. 698; K. 310, 
4, 1.%*—écov rt Savpaca, only long enough to wonder somewhat. 
Of. 0. 628; H. 814. 

5. diaBdéYpavres. After looking intently—such isthe force of 
the preposition. 

7. ri ovv serves to awaken attention to the question which 
follows. What then, i. e., shall we do in this case? What is 
the conclusion? Do you think it best to waive the inquiry, or 
should we answer, etc. 

a es te 


* These references are to the Grammars of Crosby and Hadley, and the 
School Grammar of Kithner, translated by Edwards and Taylor. When 
reference is made to Kihner’s Ausfilhrliche Grummatik, it will be so specified, 
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7. wparos means first of the party to speak, while zparop . 
would be first before doing anything else. See Jelf’s Gr. Gram. 
§ 714, Obs. 38. 

8. mwapévros xat p47). rapdévros means essentially whether present 
or not present, but wiih xai marks the two cases more strongly 
as one and the same, as to the duty of the listeners to reply at 
once to the mischievous harangue. lLobeck’s note ad Phryn. 
p. 754, may be cited here: “ Oppositio mapdvros xat_ py mapdvros 
declarat, prorsus nihil interesse, utrum ille adsit an absit. His 
formulis, efre mapoy etre aror, fav kat Savev, Cavres Kal vexpoi, 
_crebra consuetudine tantum de potestate sua detritum est, ut 
postremo etiam tunc usurpentur, ubi mortui aut absentes nub 
intelligi possunt.” 

10. AAA’ ovd ef Badrdy,x.r.A. It will be seen that the reason- 
ing here partakes of the nature of the conclusion a minore ad 
majus. It is of infinitely greater importance that we should 
guard against attacks on our virtue and principles, than against 
those which are aimed merely against our persons. If, there- 
fore, no one would be indifferent in a case which threatened his 
life merely, if he would at once draw forth the weapon which 
an enemy had plunged into his body, how much more should he 
see to it, that he does not suffer the pernicious sentiments which 
the advocates of a false philosophy would infuse into his mind, 
to lodge there, and to spread their baneful influence over his 
soul. The adda is represented as strengthening, in such eases, 
the ovd¢, ammo ne quidem, not even indeed. The expression oc- 
curs in the same way, Luke xxiii. 15; Acts xix. 2; 1 Cor. iii. 2. 
For the omission of dy with eZye in the conclusion, of. O. 605, 4; 
K. 260, R. 3; H. 746, b. 

12. 6 pev yap Bpaci8as,x.r.A. Brasidas was a distinguished 
Spartan general, who fought against the Athenians in Thrace 
during the Peloponnesian war. In another of his treatises, 
(Apophth. Lacon. 219, O.), Plutarch states more fully the cir- 
cumstance to which allusion is here made. In a certain battle, 
Brasidas, ‘‘ having been pierced through the shield, and drawing 
out the spear from the wound, slew the enemy with the same 
weapon; and, when asked how he had been wounded, said, 
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‘My shield betrayed me.’” This brave commander was slain 
at last in the moment of victory, at Amphipolis in Macedonia, 
the place of that name through which the Apostle Paul passed 
on his way from Philippi to Thessalonica (Acts xvi. 1.)—dés 
gocxey is & phrase that Plutarch often uses, and may generally 
be rendered ut perhibent, ut fertur, i.e., as they say, aa is re- 
lated. Seo Viger, p. 347. 

14, jpav 8 duvvacSat ... éx8adrAopev. The probable render- 
ing of these words is, But it te not necessary for us certainly to 
have revenge on those who have directed an absurd or false dis- 
course against us, but itis sufficient for them, if we expel the senti- 
ment before tt has fastened tiself upon us. To understand ovdev 
épyov with the Latin translator in the sense of nullo negotio, it is 
not difficult for us, is to disregard the distinction assumed to ex- 
ist between oddey épyor with the genitive and with the dative. 
avrois is referred by some to éx@dAAwper a8 a sort of pleonastic 
dative, which is unnecessary, and certainly not favored by the 
position. Some, as Wyttenbach, for the sake of an easier gram- 
matical dependence, would change the breathing so as to read 
avrois, but it may be justified as it stands as dativus incommodi. 
éjmov gives the sentence a tone of greater certainty and deci- 
sion. It is found in the New Testament only in Heb. ii. 16, 
and with the same force as here. The figurative coloring of 
the senterce, as it appears particularly in ddevras—ayracSa— 
éxBadXopey, is derived manifestly from the illustration which pre- 
cedes. The sense is: the conduct of Brasidas shows how men 
feel when their lives are in danger, and teaches, @ fortiori, how 
they should act when their moral principles are assailed. His 
example, however, so far as it relates to the manner in which 
he treated his enemy, we are not of course to imitate. We 
should feel that we have a sufficient revenge upon those who 
would impair our confidence in the truth, if we can defeat their 
object by promptly exposing their arguments and counteracting 
the impression which they might otherwise produce on our minds. 

18. d3péa rode = multa simul. Greek writers, Plato espe- 
cially, often combine these words in this sense. They are the 
direct object of xarepépe:, which here takes after it the unusual 
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construction of an accusative and a genitive. omaparrey is prop- 
erly said of dogs mangling and tearing in- pieces. It sets ina 
strong light the irrational and mad folly of the unbelieving 
Epicurean. Like a mad dog he tore in pieces whatever came in 
his way, and at the same time (dpa) hurled it at providence. For 
dua, with a participle and verb, see O, 616,a; H. 795, c; K. 
812, R. 6. 

II. 8. (P. 14.) ras riyzwpias. The several punishments or 
penalties due to their sins, Hence the plural. 

5. cai viv..... xawes, and now under the influence of these 
remarks, I have become, as it were, @ fresh proselyte to the 
opinion, and new, i, . in the altered views which he has now been 
brought to entertain. There are two explanations of the meaning 
ofrj ddén in this passage. One is, that it refers to the opinion of 
those who vindicated the delay of Providence in the punish- 
ment of the wicked, and that Patrocleas, although before in- 
clined to the views of the Epicureans on the subject, had been 
led to renounce them from the very absurdity of the arguments 
which he had just heard offered in their support. The other is, 
that it refers to the opinion of the Epicureans, and that Patro- 
cleas means to say, that he had been so much impressed by 
what had been urged in their behalf, that he is constrained to 
declare himself a convert to their doctrine. Perhaps the latter 
of these interpretations is to be preferred, since instead of im- 
posing, like the other, a new sense on rj dd£p, it assigns to it 
the same meaning which it manifestly has just before, in the 
clause splv dvac%at rv dé£ay; and further, because it seems to 
agree better with the tone with which Patrocleas utters what 
follows, which is expressed too earnestly for a person who is 
merely recapitulating the difficulties and objections of others.— 
apéogaros is found in Heb. x. 20, where it has a secondary 
sense similar to that here. Its first. etymological meaning is 
newly slain, fresh, as in Il. xxiv. 757.—xavés, new, just brought 
to the opinion avowed, in distinction from having long entertain- 
ed it—“‘ nunc primum ame cognoscebatur.” Wyttenb. 

7. dxovwy Eipuridou déyorros, viz. in his tragedy of Orestes, 
v. 420. The line cited contains the answer of Orestes to the in- 
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quiry of Menelaus, whether Apollo will not assist him in his 
misfortunes. For the construction of the accusative in pa3vpous 
dvras, see O. 638; H. 792; K. 312, 5. 

14. rd dpivaoSa..... ds Covxvdidns. The reference is to 
Thucydides HI. 88. The sentiment occurs in the speech of Cleon 
in support of his decree to put to death the adult citizens of 
Mitylene and to enslave the women and children for having 
attempted to throw off the Athenian yoke.—xai padtora 1. 15, 
Gre éyyvrdre here, and émmdcicrov in the next clause, illustrate 
some of the different ways in which the Greeks strengthened 
the superlative of adjectives and adverbial expressions. K. 239, 
R. 2; 0. 525, N.; -H. 664.—roe waSeiv is dative after éyyurdra, 
C. 899; K. 284, 8. The same word is followed by the genitive, 
below, p. 20, 1. 11, where see note. 

17. Ovsév is a later form for oddé.—rd ris Sixns, 80. ypéos. 
Punishment is very often represented as the debt of justice, 
or the penalty due to it, particularly in the tragic poets. So in 
the Lord’s Prayer, we pray: forgive us our debis, that is, remit 
the penalty due to our sins, 

28. as guorye xal, x.7.A. the remark of Bias also offends me, 
i, @., as well as the sentiment of Euripides before noticed. 

1. (P. 15.) éidy, live to see tt, see note, 1. 14. 

2. "Aptoroxpdrous.... Tv émt Tadpw payny. Aristocrates 
was a king of Arcadia,* who at first assisted the Messenians 
in the war against Sparta, but was afterwards bribed, and be- 
trayed his allies into the hands of the Lacedsmonians, He 
was dethroned and stoned to death by his own subjects. 

- 8. éxt Tapp has been substituted here by the later editors 

for éri Kimpq, although the latter is the acknowledged reading 
in all the older editions and MSS. The change was supposed to 
be necessary, in order to free the passage from an important his- 
torical difficulty. Pausanias, who has related the facts alluded 
to more minutely than any other ancient writer (Paus. iv. 17. 
22), represents the battle which the Messenians lost through the 





* So Plutarch here, and other testimonies ; but Thirlwall says, he was more 
probably king of Orchomenus, (vol. 1. p. 862.) 
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treachery and desertion of Aristocrates, as.fought at a place 
which he denominates peyaAn Tadpos. The oorrection harmo- 
. nizes perfectly the two accounts, but, farther than this, is wholly 
unsupported and arbitrary. It js not improbable that Plutarch 
wrote in the first instance Kdmpos, and that this, by an over- 
sight which might very easily arise from the similarity of the 
words, was subsequently changed to Kimpos. Pausanias states 
that the Messenians, a short time before their defeat at Taphros, 
had obtained a signal victory over the Lacedaemonians at a place 
called Kdmpov ojpa, or the Boar’s Pillar, and hence it would 
seem that Plutarch either followed some different authority 
from Pausanias or, as Reiske conjectures, confounded these two 
battles with each other. 

6. "Opyopeviay..... ind Avxioxov. Ofthis Lyciscus and his 
treachery we have no farther information. Orchomenus was 
. the name of several ancient cities: of one in Thessaly (Hoff. p. 
887*), of another in Arcadia (p. 1189), and still another in 
Beotia (p. 565). It is impossible, from the obscurity of the 
allusion, to say which of them is here meant. 

12. Tas pev yap "ASHvnot, K.7.A, It is disputed, whether we 
should: understand this as a new illustration, or as a continua- 
tion of the case of Lyciscus. If the former, the yap must be 
taken as coordinate with that in the sentence rf yap Megonviors, 
etc., and the passage would most naturally refer to the act of the 
Athenians in disinterring the bones of Megacles and his follow- 
ers and casting them out of the country as a pollution, on ac- 
count of the unlawful means which they had used for suppress- 
ing the conspiracy of Cylon and his adherents. See further in 
Note Chap. VII. infra. The circumstances are related by Hero- 
dotus, V.°71, and more fully by Thucydides, I. 126. The punish- 








* The reference is to Hoffmann’sGriechenland und die Griechen im Alter- 
thum, etc., Leipzig, 1841. In what relates to the topography and history of 
places, so far as those mentioned here are embraced within the limits of his 
work, I have depended chiefly on his authority. Dr. Smith’s Dictionaries of 
Geography and Biography had not been published at that time (1844). The 
student who has those works within reach will do well to consult them on the 
names of persons and places which occur in the treatise. 
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- ment inflicted in this case was not delayed so long, it is true, as 
Plutarch has here represented ; but as he is not always exact in 
his allusions of this nature, the discrepancy would not seem to 
be a sufficient reason for rejecting the above explanation. Wyt- 
tenbach, however, mainiy on the ground of the anachronism, 
proposes to connect the passage with what immediately pre- 
cedes, and suggests that Lyciscus may have fled to Athens with 
some of his accomplices after the perpetration of their crime, and 
that the Athenians, on discovering their guilt many years after 
their death, dug up their bones and threw them out beyond 
their borders as those of persons whose memory was accursed. 

14. émbdetv, to look upon, to live to see. This word is employ- 
ed uniformly, though not always, as some have said, when the 
events spoken of are serious or calamitous in their nature. See 
Il. x. 61; Plat. Gorg. 478, O, Woolsey’s ed. p. 42. It is, there- 
fore, a more appropriate word here than the simple /8eiv, which - 
is the reading in some editions, and has besides important MS. 
authority in its favor. 

17. Obrot mpoweASove’, k.r.A. The tragedy of Euripides which 
contained these lines has been lost. The same fragment is pre- 
served also in Stobseus (Ecl. phys. et eth. p. 9), but with verbal 

differences.—pr rpéons. In dehortatory commands and probibi- 
tions expressed by py, the Greeks employ the imperative present 
when the action is thought of as already begun.and the design is 
to arrest it; but the subjunctive aorist when the object is merely 
to forbid, in general, that it should be done. CO. 598; K. 289, 
5; H. 723. The New Testament Greek invariably observes this 
distinction. See Matt. i. 20; vi.7; Mark x. 19; Acts vii. 60; 
x. 15; Ool. ii, 21, ete. ; Comp. Winer, § 60. 1. ; 

a1. Ov yap a\Aa Sse: x.rA. For with no other considera- 
tions, forsooth, but just these, it is natural for the wicked to ex- 
hort and encourage themselves to undertake, etc. 

23. ws ris ddixias,x.r.A. When in Greek the writer or speaker 
would assign a reason, which exists in the mind of another as the 

“ground of some act or opinion imputed to him, the construction 

for this purpose is usually as here, és, because, or Somep, as 4, 

with the genitive or accusative absolute. In a full expression of 
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the thought we should supply after as, they suppose, they say, 
or something similar. See O. 640; H. 795, e; K. 812, O. The 
sense is, that men encourage themselves with the hope of im- 
punity in their wickedness, because the punishment of it is fre- 
quently so long delayed, and the time of its infliction so uncer- 
tain. In other words, as the sacred Preacher has expressed it, 
Kec]. viii. 11, ‘‘ Because sentence against an evil work is not 
executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons of men is 
fully set in them to do evil.” See to the same effect Ps. x. 
18, 

III. 2. ’Exeivo here calls attention, emphatically, to another 
and an additional consideration : Odserve too this other point. The 
neuters traira and rovro are more frequently employed in this 
way. So Demos. Phil. I. 12: xairot xai rovro. 

5. map exaorov adixnpa, at the time of each unrighteous act. 
So below, 1.16: «a3 éxacrov. 


18. omapaypoi.... wepiodpnoes. “* dvaxpoveww troy dicitur © 


eques qui equum freno retrahit, ut notat Pollux 1,211. Sapay- 
pods est crebra et vehemens freni retractatio.- Hepupddyors est 
sibilus, qui alias wommucpds vocatur.” Wyttenb. Instead of this 
sense of onapaypds, it may be better to understand with others 
beatings, laceratipns, as with a whip, scourge, or clab. The 
word is thus more clearly distinguished from dvaxpovors, and a 
reference also is then made to a mode of correction in the case, 
which we should expect to find not omitted. 

18. ports dv yevorro. If pddcs may be rendered here at length, 
eventually, the meaning is plain. If we adhere to its usual sig- 
nification, we may suppose the idea in the writer’s mind to have 
been this: hardly, with difficulty, would the vicious man be re- 
formed, even if his sins were followed by an immediate retribu- 
tion, and therefore much less, if a long interval be suffered to 
pass between his crime and its punishment. Perhaps a union 
of the two senses, viz tandem, at length with difficulty, should 
be admitted here. Comp. Stallb. on Plat. Protag. 348, O. 

22. ws érvyev, and in like manner déras érvyev, are often used 
adverbially = fortuito, temere, i. e., accidentally, at random, 
Viger, p. 303. 
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23. paddov, } Trp Kard, x.r.d. Suotov connects itself with par- 
Aoy, which qualifies it and converts it into a comparative. This 
comparative is followed by 4 xard (} rpés would be the same), 
instead of-the genitive, because the objects compared are the 
qualities of the substantives, and not directly the substantives 
themselves, In Latin guam pro would be used in such a case. 
4 r@ xara mpdvocay means, than would be expected of Providence. 
See examples of this idiom in Matth. Gr. Gram. § 449, 0. The 
reader will observe the fondness of our author for the use of the 
article with the participle in place of the abstract noun: ré ae- 
awaynpéevoy, TS AuTrovy, 1. 15, rd Bor, 1.12, +d rapryopody, p. 14, 1. - 
23, etc. The use of the article with the adjective, rd trepnpepor, 
etc., is peculiar only in its frequency. 

25. rots owe .... pudots ray Seay. Sextus Empiricus has pre- 
served to us a line from an ancient unknown poet, which con- 
tains the sentiment to which Olympicus objects: 


"Opa Oey arAdovars prot, GAdover 52 Aewrd. 


The millstones of the gods grind late, but grind fine. Our poet, 
Longfellow, has put the striking aphorism into verse : 


“ Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, with exactness grinds he all.” 


IV. 1. (@. 17.) x@pod mpds atrév dvros, and while I was 
absorbed in my own reflections. éavrod is. sometimes used as a 
general reflexive, without respect to person. O. 506; H. 672; 
K. 802, 8. Plutarch himself is here the speaker, and he sus- 
tains the principal part throughout the dialogue. 

5. 8et rd tpirov.... «ipa. This seems to have been a com- 
mon mode of speaking to signify, to assail with the last diffi- 
culties, to press an opponent with the arguments which have 
the greatest weight, and which are to overwhelm him with 
their overpowering force. Plato has expressed himself in a 
similar manner, Rep. 5, 472, A; Euthyd. 298, A. The origin of 
the figure is not certain. Some say it is derived from the situa- 
tion of vessels in a storm, which are covered with one wave 

5 
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after another, till at length they are overwhelmed and sunk. In 
this case, the expression, third wave, would be used indefinitely, 
i. ¢., @ wave repeated any number of times. Passow suggests 
another explanation on the word rpixvuyia, which he defines, “a 
threefold and hence very great wave; or more correctly, the 
_ third wave, which on some coasts is said to be regularly greater 
and more dangerous than the two preceding, which in other 
regions is affirmed of the tenth, the jluctus decwmanus of the 
Romans.” See also Liddell and Scott, s. o. 
4, Ip@rov.... ddooiwodpue3a. In the first place, therefore, 
beginning as from ancestral Vesta, (as the saying is,) to wit, 
the reverence of the Academic philosophers towards the Deity, let 
us avoid the impiety of discoursing on such subjects with a con- 
Jident tone. The phrase, ad’ ‘Eorias dpyecSat, signifies to com- 
mence at the foundation, to begin at the proper beginning. This 
sense it derived, it is commonly said, from its being customary 
for the Greeks to regard the first oblations as sacred always to 
Vesta; and hence they began, or were bound to begin, their 
religious rites on all occasions with the worship of this goddess. 
Comp. Stallb. on Plat. Oratyl. 401, B. This was to commence 
at the fountain-head, to go back to the source, from which all 
should proceed. If we read, as some prefer. in this expression, 
aq’ éorias.... rarp@as, ancestral hearth or home, the general 
idea is the same, with a change merely of the allusion. The 
epithet rarpas has both a historical and an argumentative force 
—the former as implying that Plutarch and his friends claimed 
to be in their philosophy in the line of regular descent from the 
ancient Platonic sect, and the latter as suggesting that they 
were therefore bound in consistency to manifest the same spirit. 
The trait in the philosophy of the Academics, to which Plutarch 
refers, 7. ¢., their restriction of reason to its proper sphere in 
matters of religion, is abundantly illustrated in the writings of 
Plato. In Oratyl. 400, D, he says, in the person of Socrates, Jf 
we were wise, we should consider it the most becoming course for 
us to confess, that we know nothing concerning the gods, either 
their essential nature, or the names by which they call themselves. 
To the same effect see ibid. 407, D, 425, O; Theaet. 112, O. 
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The ordinary definition of ddociotcSa:, by aversari, repudiare, 
is much too feeble. It signifies, to reject a thing as impious, to 
shrink from it with religious horror. This idea presents itself 
naturally also from the etymology. What the speaker would 
say, therefore, to expand the thought, is: Let us take our de- 
parture here from the true point, and that is, to confess at the 
outset how ignorant we are, and how incompetent to sit in 
judgment on the designs of Providence. Instead of such pre- 
sumption, let us imitate rather the caution of our predecessors, 
the philosophers of the Academy, who have set us here so proper 
an example of the modesty with which such inquiries should be 
undertaken. Let us shrink from it as not merely unbecoming, 
but actually irreverent and impious, to set ap our own reason as 
a test of the divine wisdom and rectitude. The parallels to this 
sentiment in Scripture are very numerous. Oomp. Deut. xxix. 
29; Job ix. 10; xi. 7; Ps. xcii. 6; cxlv.8; Isa. xl. 18, 14; lv. 8, 
9; Rom. xi. 88, 84; 1 Cor. iii. 18. 

18. ra Seia cat 8atpdna mpdypara, things pertaining to God 
and providence. %eia as distinguished from dapdma is more ge- 
neric: Sela = things pertaining to the gods in general; daudma 
more specifically things pertaining to the providence of the gods, 
So Seoi = gods in general; 8atpoves = inferior deities, and hence 
providence, for it was the inferior deities that wero especially 
charged with the providential care and government of this lower 
world. 

15. Ov yap larpod, x.r.A. The ov here denies not the statement 
in the first member, but the proposition im the second, or rather 
the sentiment of the whole sentence: it 73 not true, that, while 
on the one hand tt is difficult for one unacquainted with medicine 
to comprehend the reason why the physician, etc., in reference to 
the deity, on the other hand, it is easy to say, etc. Plato is 
fond of sentences constructed in the same way. See Gorg. 512, 
and Woolsey’s note ad loc. 

21. xdAaow. Plutarch seems to recognize Aristotle’s distine- 
tion between xdAagrs and ripopia, viz., that the former is for the 
sake of him who suffers punishment, while the latter is for the | 
sake of him who inflicts it. Aris. Rhet. 1,10. Plato also, when he 
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speaks of punishment asthe medicine of the soul, uses xoddfeo3at, 
but when with more particular reference to the divine govern- 
ment, reyepeiosa. See Gorg. 478; cf. 525, B. And this ac- 
cords with the etymology of the words, xddacts = pruning, 
restraint ; rtzepia = vindication, vengeance. But either may be 
used as a general word for punishment. And so in the New 
Testament.. Compare Mat. xxv. 46, and Heb. x.29. As a gen- 
eral word for panishment, Plutarch most frequently uses the 
noun rizepia and the verb coAdgewv. 

23. 4 wept ryy uy larpeia. Stallbaum in his note on Gor- 
gias 478, D, intimates that Plutarch has here imitated Plato in 
that passage. The same idea is found there and in several other 
places, but perhaps nowhere so fully as in Sophist. 229 sq. 

26. dptororéyvay dvaxadovpevos is an expression of Pindar 
which seems to have been a favorite one with Plutarch, for he 
quotes it frequently in his writings, but from some work of the 
poet which has not reached us. 

8. (P. 18.) ravrns dyot....d6UAdrayv. In thismanner, with 
some freedom of construction, Plato interprets Odyss. xix. 174 sq. 
. in Minoé 819, D, and Legg. 1.624, A. In allusion to the same 
comment, Plutarch remarks in another of his works: “ We read 
that Homer denominates: Minos the companion of Jupiter, that 
is, as Plato says, his pupil and disciple.” It was the fashion at 
this time to explain the mythology of the poets as allegorical. 

4. vidy dvra, although being a son.—Mivo is the accusative of 
the Attics, for which the other Greeks generally wrote Mivey or 
Mivea. 

8. drdas, obviously, at first sight. 

9. xoutd9, lit. with care, anxiety, hence much, very. 

12. pt rpépew pioraxa. This singular law, forbidding young 
men to wear mustaches, Plutarch mentions also in his life of 
Cleomenes (c. 9), and assigns there as the object of it, that it 
was to teach the young that they must obey the magistrates in 
the most trifling things. A law or command in a matter in 
itself of trifling importance may be the very best test of the 
spirit of obedience. Perhaps this may be, in part, the reason why 
the prohibition laid upon our first parents related to a matter in 
itself apparently so unimportant. 
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18. ‘Popaton.... copacw. This refers to the manumission 
per vindictam as practised by the Romans, on the liberation of a 
slave. xdpdos was the rod or staff with which the Praetor. 
touched the body, the head usually, of the slave who was to be 
freed. See Horat. Sat. II. 7, 76—7. This is the word which 
occurs in so different a sense in Matt. vii. 3, 4, 5, and Luke vi. 
41,42. “And why beholdest thou.the mote (xapqos) that is in 
thy brother’s eye,” etc. The significations are legitimately re- 
lated however ; for the word denotes properly a dry twig, chip, 
straw, eto., and may be used of objects of this nature, whether 
larger or smaller. 

15. &aSnxas....ovcias. This refers to the testamentum per 
aes et libram, as it was technically called. It was essential to 
the validity of a will made in this way, that the testator, in the 
presence of witnesses, should first make an imaginary sale of his 
property to some person, who was termed in Roman law familiae 
emptor, This formality is supposed to have been intended to 
show that the testator had acted deliberately and intelligently 
in the disposal of his estate, and thus served as his attestation 
of all that was contained in the will. 

18, dripov.... avoracicavra. Thisterm dripos is employed 
here, not in its ordinary, but in a legal and technical sense. It 
was applied to a person who hed forfeited wholly, or in part, 
the rights and privileges of a citizen, and become, as it were, 
outlawed. The condition of a person who had incurred this loss, 
or the act of subjecting him to it, was called dripia. Infamis 
and infamia were employed in a similar way by the Romans. 
éririos, on the contrary, denoted one in full possession of the 
rights and immunities of citizenship. The extent of the dripia, 
or amount of civil deprivation which it involved, depended on 
the nature of the offence, for which it was inflicted. See Her- 
mann’s Polit. Antiq. of Greece, § 124; Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 
Antiq. pp. 512—16. In his life of Solon (c. 20), Plutarch speaks 
of the same law which is mentioned here, and in that connection 
resolves the probable ground of it, on the part of the legislator, 
into a desire to promote among the Athenians as active an in- 
terest as possible in the affairs of the stato. Neutrality, in a 
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time of civil commotion, would proceed, most probably, accord- 
ing to the view of Solon, from an indifference to the public 
welfare, or a selfishness in being unwilling to take sides in the 
conflict, from which more danger was to be apprehended to the 
commonwealth, than from the occasional excesses of party, or 
the evils of sedition itself. 

V. 2. (P. 19.) daoBdérav. Observe the force of the prepo- 
sition : looking off, or away. This passage well illustrates the 
use of agopavres, Heb. xii. 2: looking of’ from themselves and 
earthly reliances to Jesus. 

2. etSapeécrepoy....dmopiay. ‘Plutarchi haec est mens 
—ut probabilitate freta atque suffulta nostra oratio, animosa se 
contra difficultates quaestionis, erigere possit.”” Wyttenb. 

4. xara IlAdrova. The sentiment here ascribed to Plato is 
not found, in so many words, in any passage of his writings, but 
is consonant with what he has taught in various places. This 
mode of quotation is not uncommon in Plutarch, nor is it un- 
natural in any writer. It should not have excited so much sur- 
prise, that the writers of the New Testament have often alluded, 
in like manner, to passages as existing in the Old Testament, 
which are not found there verbally, but in sense only. The 
duty of resemblance to God as the standard and pattern of excel- 
lence is often inculcated in the Scriptures (Matt. v. 45; Eph. iv. 
24 and v. 1.) 

8. xal yap ) mavrov ucts, x.r.A. This is to be understood, no 
doubt, in accordance with the celebrated passage in Plat. Tim. 
80, A; the sense of which is, that the Deity, wishing, as far as 
possible, that all things should be good, but nothing bad, produced 
the present order of nature, from a state of previous confusion. 
The visible elements, which before were not fied, but floating tu- 
multuously hither and thither, he arrested and combined in the 
manner in which they now appear. Few passages were so often 
cited by ancient writers as this. Stallbaum (v. 7, p. 120) says 
upon it: “ Respexerunt ad hunc locum, Plutarch. Symp. 1, p. 
615, F; Defect. Orac. p. 480, E; De Sera Num. Vind. p. 18; 
Philo, t. 2, p. 867 et 897; eundem recitavit integrum The- 
mistius, p. 8, ed. Dind.; Plotin. Enn. 4, 8.1, et p. 872, D, p. 
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897, D.” Pythagoras had taught the same doctrine before Plato. 

Plutarch refers to it here, apparently, to show that there is 

nothing extravagant in speaking of human virtue as kindred to 

that of the Deity. It would be in fact the mere exemplification 

of a general law; since all things which exist in nature, having 

their origin in that idea or archetype of the Deity, according 

to which he exerts his creative energy, partake necessarily of his’ 
similitude, and reflect his image.* 

9. xdopos, Which, at the time Plutarch wrote, had become 
almost synonymous With 4 oixoupéy, reverts here, manifestly, to 
its earlier philosophical sense, ¢. ¢., the world as the product of a 
skilful designer, as full of beauty and order in its construction 
and arrangements. Bentley (Opusc. Philol. p. 847, 445, as cited 
by Passow) has shown that Pythagoras was the first to employ 
the term in this sense. It was unknown in this signification to 
Homer, and the nearest approach to it in any of the older Greek 
writers, appears in their occasional use of it to denote the starry 
firmament, on account of its beauty and splendor. The ex- 
pression of Xenophon, Mem. 1. 1,11: 6 xadovpevos bd rey co- 
qtoray xécpos, shows that even in his time this sense of the 
word was still a usage of the learned, rather than of common 
life. After this, it appears to have become gradually the pop- 
ular signification, so as even to have dropped aside the peculiar 
idea, from which the new application arose. 

11. adrds ofros dyvjp, he, the very same man, i. e., the one just 
mentioned. Wyttenbach, from a feeling of strangeness in rela- 
’ tion to the Greek of this expression, has questioned its correct- 
ness, and proposed to substitute avd 6 airés dynp. The legiti- 
macy of the phrase, however, is now admitted. We have here 
also an instance in which Plutarch has given the sense of Plato 





* These points which the passage involves, relating to the cosmogony and 
ideology of Plato, it would be impossible to develop further in a note. Those who 
would pursue the inquiry, can see, out of Plato, the Timaeus in particular, (a) 
Ritter’s Hist. of Anc. Philos. v. 2, c. 4; (b) Tennemann’s Gesch. d. Philos, B. 2, 
8. 894 ; (c) Rixner’s Gesch. d. Philos. B. 1, § 105; (d) Krug’s HW. d. philosoph. 
Wissen. B. 8, 8. 225 ff.; (e) Upham’s Philos. o.1,§ 29; (f) Knapp’s Theol. v. 1, 
p. 881; (g) Henry’s Epit. of the Hist. of Philos, v.1, p. 188. 
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in several places, but not the language of any particular passage. 
Plutarch’s fondness for pairs of words more or less nearly synon- 
ymous, is strikingly exhibited throughout this sentence. De- 
mosthenes frequently indulges in the same usage, and Tacitus, 
who belongs to the same period with Plutarch, carries it to 
the same excess that he does. 

26. Indav 5 Supds,x.r.rX. The later editors recognize this as 
a Greek senarius, and accordingly distinguish it from the text, 
as a quotation. It is attributed to Euripides, but on grounds 
which sre very uncertain.—Melanthius, author of the line which 
is next cited, was one of the later tragic writers at Athens. 
But little remains from him, and that is chiefly valuable as 
showing the rapid decline of his art, after the time of Eurip- 
ides. Plutarch quotes the same line again in his treatise on 

er. 
4, (P. 20.) rév Fora... . oupBovdrdoy, taking counsel of the 
time that will be least likely to bring repentance, that is, waiting 
for so much time to elapse that there will be little room for 
regret, before we inflict the punishment. 

9. eudopeioSat.... oaparos. The first genitive here is to 
be construed with the verb before it (which has this power of 
government after the analogy of éo3iev, Rost, p. 531), and the 
second with rizwpias. The forbearance which Socrates meant 
to inculcate by this saying, was intended, no doubt, to be of 
universal obligation; and is limited, as to the terms employed, 
to kindred and relatives, because, from the associations of life, 
they are most liable to snffer from the violence of the irascible 
and passionate. 

11. éyyurdro is here followed by the genitive, though in the 
citation of the same passage, p. 14, 1. 11, it is constructed with 
the dative. Plutarch therefore makes no distinction between 
the two constructions. Most frequently, insuch constructions, 
the genitive denotes inward or spiritual, and the dative outward, 
resemblance. Oompare Plato’s use of dvricrpopov with the 
dative in reference to the body, Gorg. 464, B, and with the 
genitive in reference to the soul, 465, E. For éyyds with the 
Eenitive see O. 894; H. 589; K. 279. R. 9, 
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. 21. ’Apxtras. See a similar story told of Plato and Archytas 
in Plutarch de Ed. Lib, 14. 

24. oldév.... adr fh. Of. O. 671,23; H. 508, 6; K. 822, R. 
10. Compare also note, Plat. Apol., Tyler’s Ed., p.-118. 

4, (P. 21.) év r@ pédAovrs. The future is conceived of as tha 
storehouse in which the punishment is laid up, xaratiSépevor. So 
Rom. ii. 5: Sycaupifes ceavr@ dpyny év nuepa opyis. 

5. eiAaBcis. The genuine Greek sense of this word may be 
observed from the use of it here. In the New Testament, on 
the contrary, it always signifies fearful towards God, devout, 
pious, a Hebraistic meaning, of which no example has yet been 
produced from the classics. See Luke ii. 25; Acts ii. 5; viii. 2. 

8. r@ pev xoddfew requires us to supply in thought rayi, 
or some such word, as the antithesis of Bpadiéws in the next 
clause. The question manifestly is notin regard to the inflic- 
tion or omission of punishment, but whether it should be i imme- 
diate, instead of being delayed for a time. 

VI. 16. rév Sedov... . wmpooifavew, it ig reasonable to conclude 
that the Deity, in the case of a diseased soul which he would visit 
with punishment, perceives clearly its passions, whether still flex- 
thle they incline at all to repentance, and that he allots time 
at least for reformation to those whose vice has not become 
unrestrained and incorrigible. So it would seem necessary to 
read the passage, if we accept the text which the MSS. offer. 
Critics suspect, however, that something may have fallen out, 
which would have changed the dependence of the infinitive in 
the latter part of the sentence. Both the active force and the 
meaning here assigned to mpoor{avew are to be justified from 
necessity rather than usage. The simple i{avew has an accu- 
sative object, Il. XXIII. 258; but it is not common. 

20. donv poipar, x.r.A. The view of Plutarch here respecting 
the origin of the human soul was adopted by him, probably, 
from the philosophy of Plato. The soul, as he teaches, is in its 
first derivation a part of the divine nature—is entirely distinct 
from the body, and not only survives its dissolution, but existed 
in another state before its connection with the body in the pres- 
ent life. The union of the soul with matter he regarded as an 

5* 
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imperfection, and as a punishment for sin committed before 
man is begotten or born into the world. This idea of preéx- 
istence passed over from Plato to the later Jewish writers, ex. 
gr., Philo. (de Somn. 1, p. 592, ed. Mang.). The reader will find 
also a singular trace of that belief in one of the Old Testament 
apocryphal books, viz., The Wisdom of Solomon (viii. 19, 20). 
Several of the early Ohristian Fathers, also, as Justin Martyr, 
Origen, and others, entertained this dogma of Platonism, though 
modified in some respects as their views of Obristian doctrine 
seemed to require. That part of the Platonic theory which re- 
lates to a previous contamination of the soul by sin, is not dis- 
tinctly affirmed, it will be seen, in this passage of Plutarch.* 

23. eEavret .... PIetpduevoy. The author here, as often else- 
where in his writings, recognizes fully the corruption of human 
nature, but, in thus deriving its origin from an external source, 
has forgotten apparently his own explanation of the matter in 
another place. In a-passage of his treatise, de recte Aud.c. 2, 
he observes in substance as follows: ‘‘ The passions of men which 
impel them to self-indulgence, and which are the sources of in- 
numerable sufferings and disorders, spring up as indigenous pro- 
ducts in the soul. They are not introduced from without, or 
insinuated by the corrupt discourse of others. They are such 
as to require every mode of counteraction which the wisest in- 
struction or the most careful discipline can apply; and the man 
whose nature is not subdued by these means, is likely to become 
wilder than an untamed beast.” t 





* It should be mentioned, indeed, that all the authorities do not concur in 
ascribing it to Plato himself. Mfinscher (Dogmengeschichte, B. 1, § 8€. 9) repre- 
sents it as an addition to the preéxistent theory of this philosopher, which origi- 
nated with Origen. There seems to be an obscurity in his statements on this 
point, which leave it essentially a question of interpretation whether he enter 
tained it or not. The passages in which he is supposed to declare himself most 
explicitly on the subject, are Timaeus, 41, A—42, E, and 90, E—92,.A. See, in 
addition to the above, Hahn’s LB. des christlichen Glaubens, 8, 389, with the 
references there given, and Knapp’s Theol. v, 1, p. 415. : 

t The student who would see other passages of the same import in the an- 
cient writers, will find them cited in Hahn, LB, des christlichen Glaubens, 88, 
859—60 ; Tholuck, Lehre von der Siinde, 8S. 42—8, ed. 1889; and Knapp’s Theol. 
v. 2, pp. 16, 17. 
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2. (P. 22.) cuveivar pera rovnpias. This may be compared with 
such phrases a8 cuveivat vooqg—Atq@— oveip@, Which are not uncom- 
mon, and nearly equivalent to voceiv, Aiporre, dveipdrrev, to be 
sick, to hunger, to dream. . Plato brings out with great distinct- 
ness the dectrine that it is no benefit. to the wicked man to pre- 
serve and prolong his life, since if he continues to live wickedly 
he must needs live wretchedly, and the greatest curse that could 
be inflicted on him would be to make him immortal in his wick- 
edness. Gorg. 512, B; 481 seq. 

8. 9 Kal rpdros GvopdoSn, x.t.rA. For which reason the change- 

able nature of i¢ (sc. of human character) received the name of 
rpémos and 430s, as habit for the most part forms it (puts it on 
as agarment), and laying hold exerts a controlling power over it. 
‘The Greek rpdzos is analogous to our expression “ twrn of mind,” 
and 730s (whence our ethics) to our manners, morals, as derived 
from the Latin mores. Great moral lessons may be learned 
from the history of such words. 
_ 16. & bé.... GAAG.... ye. After ahypothetical clause, adAd 
has the sense of yet, nevertheless, Viger, p.471. So in the New 
Testament: 1 Cor. ix. 2; 2 Oor. xi. 6; xiii. 4. -yé emphasises the 
truth of the proposition in respect to the examples which fol- 
low: at least, certainly. yé often accompanies dAAd in this 
manner, and is properly separated from it, as here, by one or 
more intervening words. They are found in the New. Testa- 
ment in only two passages, Luke xxiv. 21; 1 Cor. ix. 2, and in 
both of these, contrary to what is laid down as the correct 
Greek usage, are placed together. Yet see against the univer- 
sality of the rule, Ast’s Lex. Plat. 1. p.101. . 

17. Tédova.... ‘Iépwva.... Wetciorparoyv. For the syntax 
of these words, see O. 425, 4. Gelon was king of Syracuse, B. O. 
485. The foul means, sompia xrnodpevos, by which he gained 
power, were, in the first place, usurpation, since he had no claim 
to the throne either by birth or election, and, in the second 
place, perfidy, since he had been left guardian to the rightful 
heirs, and was bound to deliver to them the government on 
their becoming of age. He proved, however, to be a most able, 
energetic ruler, and advanced the dominion and military fame 
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of the Syracusans to their highest point. Of. Thirlwall, v. IT. 
pp. 271-8.—Hiero was a brother of the preceding, and at his 
death was appointed by him regent, during the minority of his 
infant son. He reigned for a number of years in this capacity ; 
but as he died before the young prince was old enough to suc- 
ceed lawfully to his father’s authority, Hiero had certainly an 
honorable title to bis power, and must be acquitted of the censure 
which Plutarch’s common description of these kings implies in 
reference to this point. In other respects, he exemplifies fully 
the argument. The first years of his reign were marked with.a 
~ eruelty and oppression which had well-nigh cost him his crown 
and life; but, as most say, he afterwards reformed, and sig- 
nalized himself as much by his beneficence and clemency. He 
is best known, however, for his love of letters, and his patron- 
age of scholars and poets. In this way some of the brightest 
literary names of Greece, as those of Pindar, Aeschylus, Bacchy- 
lides, Simonides, and others, have become associated with that of 
Hiero.—The arts, by which Pisistratus gained authority, were - 
chiefly those of the demagogue. By intrigue, bribery, and play- 
ing off the passions of the poorer citizens against the rich, he 
succeeded in overthrowing the government of Solon, and ren- 
dering himself supreme, B. O. 560. His administration, how- 
ever, was @ prosperous one to Athens. What Plutarch inti- 
mates respecting the influence of these rulers in reclaiming their 
countrymen from idleness and vagrancy, is to be understood no 
doubt particularly of him. He compelled many of the inhabit- 
ants, who were without occupation and useless in the city, to go 
into the country and devote themselves to husbandry, which 
was the beginning of the noble olive-yards and corn-fields for 
which Attica became so famous. The Attica of our own day 
fully maintains the old reputation in this respect. 

25. paxn Kapxndoviev,«.r.A. This battle took place at Himera 
in Sicily, which had been besieged by Hamilcar, the general of 
the Oarthaginians. ‘The most beautiful treaty of peace ever 
spoken of in history,” says Montesquieu (Spirit of Laws, B. X. 
c. 5), ‘I believe to be that which Gelon made with the Cartha- 
ginians. He required of them that they should abolish the custom 
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of sacrificing their own children. How admirable! After hay- 
ing defeated three hundred thousand Carthaginians, he exacted 
of them a condition, useful only to themselves; or rather he 
stipulated for the human race.” The condition which Plu- 
tarch mentions as having been imposed on the vanquished, 
points to a feature in their religion, which seems to have distin- 
guished them, in degree, from all other ancient nations. The 
Semitic tribes in general were greatly addicted to the practice 
of human sacrifices; but the Phoenician branch of them, to 
which the Carthaginians belonged, appear to have been pre- 
eminent in this sort of barbarity. At Carthage, they had a 
brazen stgtue of Saturn, which they heated by a furnace over 
which the statue stood, and then placed the children whom they 
would sacrifice upon its arms, from which they rolled expiring 
and in agonies into the flames below. It was considered so 
great a merit to participate in this worship, that those who had 
no children of their own to offer, would buy them of the poor 
for this purpose. The humane regulation of which Plutarch 
speaks, opposed, if any, no more than a temporary check to the 
bloody superstition. At a subsequent period, when Agathocles, 
another king of Syracuse, appeared before the walls of Carthage 
with his army, the inhabitants offered a sacrifice of two hundred 
boys from their noblest families, and, after his defeat, chose out ~ 
all the fairest of the prisoners and slew them as 4 thank-offering 
to the gods. At length, in the reign of Tiberius, the public 
sacrifice of children ceased, in consequence of a decree prohibiting 
it, but in secret the practice is said to have continued still longer. 
For traces of this custom in the Old Testament, in regard to the 
Canaanites, see 2 Kings iii. 27, in regard to the Babylonians, 
2 Kings xvii. 18, and in regard to the Hebrews themselves, after 
they had fallen into idolatry, 2 Chron. xxviii. 8 ; Is. lvii. 5; Jer. 
vii. 81, xix. 4; Ezek. xvi. 20, etc.* 


* The substance of this note has been drawn from Lasaulx’s Siihnopfer der 
Griechen und Rémer und ihr Verhaltniss su dem Einem auf Golgotha. 1841. His 
concluding remark may also be added. “ The first interdiction of human sacrifices 
was decreed by the Roman Senate, B. 0. 97, and was repeated by Augustus and 
Tiberius. Pliny, XXX. 1, 12. Suetonius v. Olaudii 25. But it was not till after the 
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1. (P. 28.) ’Ev 8€ MeydAy wddec,x.7.A. This Lydiadas was the 
last king who reigned at Mogalopolis, the later capital of Arcadia. 
He resigned his sovereignty and became a party to the Achaean 
league. Plutarch attributes to him a generous motive in taking 
this step, but Polybius (II. 44) supposes him to have acted merely 
as a8 prudent man who foresaw that it was necessary. He proved 
faithful, however, to the confederation, and died in defence of it 
in the war agaifst Cleomenes, king of Sparta. 

6. Miriadny ev yeppovnag, x.r.A. The Chersonese meant is the 
Thracian. Some epithet would have been added'to designate 
any other. (Hoff. p. 1582.) Miltiades, having been sent thither 
to govern the country, employed the most arbitrary and violent 
means to establish his authority. His conduct was that of a 
despot, and brought upon him universal detestation. He after- 
wards commanded at the battle of Marathon, B. O. 490.—zpé- 
repov, earlier, i, e. at any time previous to this battle, after his 
violence and tyranny in the Ohersonese. 

7. Kipeva ovvdvra,x.r.A. The Athenian laws, it is commonly 
said, permitted marriage between a brother and half-sister, 
though such a connection was reprobated by public sentiment 
(Pauly’s Real-Encyc. p. 864; Becker’s Oharikles, II. 448). Elpi- 
nice, the adeA@n in this passage, was thus related to Cimon ; but 
it is manifestly implied here, that the matter might have been 
taken up and made a ground of legal prosecution. The Eury- 
medon was @ river in Pamphylia, at the mouth of which Cimon 
obtained a signal victory over the Persians, B. C. 466. The 
lines here cited are from a lost Ode of Pindar, in which he cele- 
brated the victory at Artemisium. See Schneider’s Fragm. Pind. 
p. 71. 

8. Geutoroxdeous. . . . 8c’ dyopas. Themistocles commanded in 
the sea-fight at Artemisium. The tense of the verbs (éxapate, 





great propitiatory sacrifice of Christ upon Golgotha, in the time of Hadrian, that 
human sacrifices ceased generally, as Porphyry de Abst. 2, 56, and after him Euse- 
bius de Laud. Const. 16, 7, and Praep. Ev. 4,17, testify.” This instructive article 
of Lasaulx has since been translated in the Bibl. Sacra, Vol. I. pp. 860-408, 
Oracles ceased about the same time, and for a similar reason. See Plutarch de 
Cess. Orac, and Milton’s Christmas Hymn: “ The Oracles are dumb.” 
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uBpite) shows that what is said of him refers not to a single 
act, but to a habit of profligacy to which he was addicted be- 
fore he became a better man.—éxopafe describes a mode of dis- 
sipation which consisted in sallying out at night with a troop of 
rioters, drunk and merry, going abont the streets with music 
and song, insulting and beating harmless persons who might 
chance to fall in their way. xapos, the root of this verb, as used 
in Rom. xiii. 18; Gal. v. 21; and 1 Pet. iv. 8, refers to such 
carousals. Milton, says Macaulay, in his History of England, 
was undoubtedly thinking of these pests of society, so exactly 
reproduced in the corrupt times after the Stuart Restoration, 
when he wrote the noble lines: 


‘¢ And in luxurious cities, when the noise 
Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 
And injury and outrage, and when night 
Darkens the streets, then wander forth the sons 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine.” 


It is not impossible that Milton himself may have had his win- 
dows broken, or in other ways have suffered from such out- 
rages. 

10. &s dorepov ’AdxiPiadov, x.r.d. The offence for which Al- 
cibiades was impeached was partly moral, partly political. He 
was accused of having profaned the sacred mysteries, and of 
being concerned in the mutilation of the statues of Mercury 
during the Peloponnesian war; and also of designing to subvert~ 
the democracy of Athens and to render himself absolute. He 
escaped trial by flight, but was condemned in his absence, and 
his property confiscated. (Thucyd. VI. 538. 60; Plat. Alcib. 20.) 

238. xai rays’ doa, and all the virtues of the soil. These words 
are the object of trodeixvvo:, and, together with the other ob- 
jects of the same verb, are limited by ris yis. 

1. (P. 24.) 6 Bedrriwy xpiris, 8c. the Deity. Kai before ao 
rovrwy is emphatic, from these very circumstances. évopay, dia- 


cerning in them. aan 


VIL. 5. (P. 24.) Tatra.... ravry, sc. 689, 80 much on this 


point. ri 
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7. GAG Savdrov, in case such a person should be adjudged to 
death. See on the verb, Butt. p. 266. It takes its object in the 
genitive from the judicial sense which belongs to it here. It 
appears from Aelian (Var. Hist. V. 18), that the Athenians cer- 
tainly, if not others, adopted this Egyptian law. 

8. Hd peév ovy, yes assuredly, by all means, an answer of 
assent, It is common in the language of colloquy, and hence 
frequent in Plato’s dialogues, 

9. El....xiy. El with the sabjinbtiva, rare in the early 
Attic avihiors: is quite frequent in the later. See Herm. Vig. 
p. 881, It is rare also in the New Testament. See Winer, §42, 
and Rob. Lex. N. T. 

11. xpdve, at length, an the course of time. 

18. xpelas.... avayxaias is Paul’s identical expression (ex- 
cept the case) in Tit. iii. 14. 

| 14, ris tipepias rd ypnotpoy, the proper time for the punish- 
ment, that is, the time when it is expedient that it should be in- 
flicted. 

18. dvdoraroy ... . yevouerny assigns a reason: since it would 
have been subverted by the Carthagintans, 

19, Somep ov8’ ’ArroAXwviay, x.r.A. These places were colonies 
of Corinth (Plin. Nat. Hist. III. 26), of which city Periander was 
king; but it is not known what particular agency he had in 
planting them. The first of them was in Epirus (Hoff. p. 282), 
and the last two in Acarnania (Hoff. pp. 445, 455). It was ata 
_later period than that of Periander, that the Chersonese of the 
Leucadians was separated from the main land and became an 
island. There is an obscurity also in regard to the punishment 
which is said to have overtaken him. Reiske suggests that 
Plutarch may intend the troubles which the tyrant suffered from 
his son Lycophron, whom he had alienated by putting to death 
his mother. He appears, at all events, to have died a natural 
death, at an advanced age. (Herod. III. 49 sq.) 

22, Kagav8p@ .... ovvotxavrat, The subjunctive (instead of 
the optative, which regularly follows the historical tenses) de- 
notes the continuance of the act to the time of the writer. O. 
602; H. 729, a. This usage is carried so far in the New Testa- 
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ment as almost to supersede the optative. Thebes had been 
entirely destroyed by Alexander the Great, except its walls and 
the house in which Pindar was said to have been born. The 
modern Greeks still honor the memory of the great poet by 
pointing out this house to travellers; and in the same spirit 
also they have named one of the principal streets of Thebes 
6dds rou Lwédpov. Oassander, a king of Macedonia, rebuilt the 
ancient city, as Plntarch mentions, but jointly with the Athe- 
nians and some other states. He was a tyrant who scrupled at 
no crime to gratify his lust of power. Comp. Thirlwall’s Hist. 
of Greece, v. VIII. p. 819. His punishment appears not to have 
been sudden, or to have consisted in any single calamity. He 
escaped a violent end; but the latter part of his reign was em- 
bittered by domestic troubles and wars; and, at his death, he 
left his kingdom in so weakened a state, that it was soon wrested 
from his heirs, and passed into other hands. 

23. trav 8 rouri,«.r.A. Plutarch alludes to the Phocian or 
Sacred war of the Greeks, as it was called. The leaders in it, 
on the part of the Phocians, were Philomelus and Onomarchus, 
who seized the temple at Delphi and robbed it of its treasures, 
which.they employed for raising and supporting an army of 
foreign soldiers. (Diod. XVI. 56.) This war was brought to an 
end by Philip of Macedon, the father of Alexander. Most of 
these soldiers enlisted then under Timoleon, and accompanied 
him to Sicily to aid the Syracusans in resisting the Oarthagin- 
ians, and freeing themselves from the tyranny of Dionysius the 
younger. We see, from this passage, that the scene of the dia- 
logue is laid at Delphi. 

27. é&ddovro xaxol xaxds. This expression is almost identical 
with that in Matt. xxi. 41: xaxdvs xaxds drodcce. The Greeks 
were fond of combining these words in other ways also, 80 as 
to produce a paronomasia, as, for instance, xaxa xaxov, Kaxov 
Kaxtotos, xaxds xaxiay,x.r.A. The Romans said, in like manner, 
malos male perdere. On the use of this figure in the New Testa- 
ment, see Winer, § 62. 

In éviois.... rupdvvovs the accusative is an attracted case 
after the suppressed ghiees of éwérpie. The change of éviots 
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to éviovs assigns a false government to dreypyoaro.—apédes = no 
doubt, properly an imperative =never mind. So many con- 
junctions in English are old imperatives. (P. 25.) nai xodacrais, 
also punishers as wellas punished. For the use of the aorist in- 
stead of the present in dmrexpnoaro, see O. 575,2; H. 707; K. 
2656, 4.0. It denotes a fact frequently observed and established 
by experience. Observe the force of the preposition in this verb, 
literally to use off, here = makes use of to the full. So Matt. vi.8: 
dméxovat Tov pio3dv airay = they have their reward to the full, 
all they ever will have. Of. Plutarch de Gen. Soe. p. 103. 
11. 6 Seds, viz., Apollo, as results from éy HvSios. Of Te- 
- letias we have no further information. 

14. The city of the Cleonians, ai KAewvai mddis, stood on the 
way from Argos to Oorinth. It boasted a high antiquity, but 
in other respects was insignificant. Homer mentions it in his 
catalogue of ships (Il. II. 483-785) as one of the cities subject to 
the sway of Agamemnon. Plutarch means, probably, that it 

escaped the evils of misrule and tyranny as compared with some 

other places; for it is not true that it escaped them altogether. 
In saying that i¢ had already come to nothing, he spoke with 
almost literal truth, since the site of it even then was scarcely 
any longer to be traced.* 

15. Sexvaviots pév "OpSayédpas, x.r.A. The Sicyonians, besides 
the particular act of cruelty imputed to them here, were prover- 
bial for their vice and effeminacy in general. The menace of 
Apollo, however, is suspected to have been drawn forth by an 
artifice of Orthagoras himself, for the purpose of securing & 
more willing submission to his tyranny. The power, for which 
he thus sought to pave the way, continued in his family for more 
than a hundred years; the longest period, says Aristotle, of a 





* Teake(Travels in the Morea, v. ITI. p. 825) describes its present condition 
thus: ‘ Leaving the river and plain on our left, we cross some uncultivated fields, 
the roots of Mount Fuka, and at 11.13 halt for a few minutes at the site of Cleone. 
The only remains are some Hellenic foundations around a small height, upon 
which are the supporting walls of several terraces. A hamlet of four or five 
houses, on the slope towards the plain, is still called Klenes (KAévais), not far from - 
which is a larger village, named K i 


, 
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Greek tyranny. Myron and Cleisthenes were also kings of 
Sicyon and descendants of Orthagoras.* 

16. of mepi (cf. John xi. 19), with the accusative of a proper 
name, commonly denotes the person spoken of, together with 
his associates or followers. It became, at length, particularly in 
the later writers, a mere periphrasis for the individual alone, 
without any reference to his connection with others, though 
possibly it may suggest, more distinctly than the name alone, 
the individual’s personal qualities or attributes, or history. Of. 
O. 476; H. 651; K. 296, III. 1; Butt. p. 439, on the usage. The 
more restricted sense would be pertinent here, or we may un- 
derstand Myron and Oleisthenes, together with those whom they 
employed as the instruments of their tyranny. 

18. ‘Opunpov 8€ mov déyovros, x.r.r. saying somewhere, in some 
passage or other of his writings. We have precisely the same 
indefinite mode of reference Heb. ii. 6, 8cenapripero d¢ rov, and, 
also, in iv. 4, elonxe ydp ov. The allusion is to Il. xv.638. The 
writer quotes it as a happy expression of his sentiment, but goes 
on to deny that it was illustrated in the instance of which 
Homer used the language. COopreus, the father, having slain 
Iphitus, was obliged to fly to Mycens and obtain absolution at 
the hands of Eurystheus. See Crusius on Il. ut supra. Peri- 
phetes, the name of his son whom Homer lauds as so much 
superior to him, was slain by Hector as stated, I. xv. 689. The 
poet justifies the encomium, however, by no record of his exploits. 

"28, GANG 1d Bovoou, x.rA. What is implied in respect to the 
infamy of those who are mentioned as the ancestors, may be 
assumed as known without illustration. To see who are meant 
as the offspring, it is necessary to go forward to the last sen- 
tence of the paragraph. Ulysses was descended both from Sysi- 
phus and Autolycus, being the son of the former, though his 
reputed father was Laertes, and grandson of the latter, through 





* In placing Orthagoras at the head of the line, Plutarch seems to disagree 
with Herodotus (VI. 126), who omits his name and mentions Andreas as the re- 
motest ancestor of Cleisthenes. Mtiller (Dor. I. 8. 2.n. x) supposes that they 
were the same person, and supports his conjecture by an appeal to the fragment in 
Mai (11, p. 12). So Thirwall in his note, v. I. p. 424. 
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his mother Anticlea (Odyss. XI. 85). It was Autolyous who 
stole the oxen of Iphitus, or, more correctly, of his father Eury- 
tus, who sent his son in pursuit of them; and hence, by the 
allusion to this fact, we have the theft and infamy of the 
progenitor, precisely as the argument requires, placed in oppo- 
sition to the renown and services of the descendant. It would 
explain nothing, so far as the history is concerned, but rather 
add to the difficulty, to read here ‘Hpax\éa or ‘HpaxAjy, instead 
of ’O3vecéa, and the change to this effect proposed by Wytten- 
bach would seem to be without sufficient reason. Aesculapius 
is mentioned, probably, because he was grandson of Phiegyas, 
who, in revenge for an affront from Apollo, set fire to his tem- 
ple at Delphi. 

25. Téyove....oixias. The term évayys was applied to a 
person who had committed some heinous crime which re- 
quired special religious rites for its expiation, and which even 
then fixed often a perpetual stigma on his descendants. So it 
was in this case. Pericles belonged, on the maternal side, to 
the family of Megacles or the Alomaconidae, as they were some- 
times called. Oylon had attempted to obtain the sovereignty of 
Athens, B. O. 612. He was defeated in this design, and his 
adherents, though he himself escaped, took refuge at the altars 
of the gods. Moegacles, in whose archonship this occurred, 
promised to spare their lives, if they would leave their asylum, 
and prevailed on them to trust his word. He both abused, 
however, their confidence and violated the sanctity of the place. 
He no sooner had them in his power than he broke his oath, 
and put them to death within the precincts of the temple itself. 
The act was deemed so atrocious, that Epimenides (probably the 
tos abray mpopnrns, whom Paul quotes in Titus i. 12), who 
appears to have been not only a poet, but the great xa%apris of 
his age, was sent for from Crete to perform the necessary rites 
of purification. Megacles and his family were banished for a 
time from the city, and, though afterwards suffered to return, 
could never wipe off entirely the stain of so memorable a crime. 
—yéyove, as referring to origin or descent, may be followed by 
«x, or directly, as in this case, by the genitive. 
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1. (P. 26.) Mdyvos. This Latin word is transferred, instead 
of being translated, because it had become so associated with 
the name of Pompey as to be a kind of surname. rpdSewvos fr 
vies, etc. It was chiefly the insatiate avarice of Strabo which 
rendered him so odious. He was killed by lightning, which the 
Romans regarded as a punishment for his vices. His body was 
seized by the populace, dragged by iron hooks through the city, 
and finally thrown into the Tiber. See Plat. vit. Pomp. c. 1. 

4, dxavSav—aundpayov: pptyavoy—Ajdavoy. The botany of 
the ancients is too little known to admit of our deciding very 
definitely what products are meant by these words. It is only 
apparent that the dcay3a was some showy shrub or tree which 
bore the useful domdpayos, and the dp¢yavoy some plant which 
produced the gum Ay8avoy, and then was used for fuel. 

9. Mupias. For the accent of this word, see O. 187, ¢; H. 
257; K. 99, 2. Itis here an indefinitely large namber = innu- 
merable, and similar to pvpious in 1 Cor. iv. 15. It is feminine, 
because herds of cattle and horses are so conceived of, and herds 
of cattle are, in fact, usually so. 

VIIL 17. (P. 26.) vouigew some editors would change to vo- 
pifere. But we have no warrant for this, and must regard the 
infinitive as brachyological for yp7 or det vopifery, or as includ- 
ing in itself the idea of the impersonal verb. So Stallbaum, 
after Heindorf, explains the similar cases in Plato: “ in talibus 
locis non seiy omissum esse, sed verba jyeioSat, AcyiLerSai, vopi- 
(ew, al. significare eguum s. opus judicare.” See note on Pro- 
tag. 846, B.—ré xara KaAXurrov, x.t.A. In his life of Dion, Plu- 
tarch relates this incident more at length. Oallippus, or Oal- 
licrates, as the name is sometimes written, was living at the 
court of Dion, as his guest, at the time that he murdered him. 
He had been suspected of such a design and charged with it, 
but protested his innocence by an oath, which he regarded so 
little as to choose the festival of the Deity by whom he had 
sworn, as the occasion for carrying his purpose into effect. He 
was soon deposed from the power which it had been his object 
to secure by this act, and, after wandering from place to place, 
was killed in a quarrel with the very same dagger, as it is said, 
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which he had used against Dion. ‘ Thus,” as the narrator 
adds, ‘ he suffered the punishment which his crimes deserved.” 
This disposition in Plutarch to mark the retributions of guilt in 
human history has been justly pointed out as one of his most 
distinguishing and valuable traits as a biographer.* 

19. With «al, ré repeats oidy éore above. - Aristotle mentions 
the same incident in his Poetics (c. 9), but calls the person 
whose death was thus avenged Mitys, instead of Mitius. 

25. ‘O peéy Apiorey, x.r.A. The ornament here meant was the 
famous golden necklace, with which Polynices, the son of Oedi- 
pus, induced Eriphyle to betray her husband Amphisraus, who 
had secreted himself to avoid going to the Theban war, in which 
he knew he was destined to perish. 

26.“évrav3a xeipevov, deposited here, i, e. in the temple at 
Delphi. Alcmson, the son of Amphiaraus, on hearing of the 
death of his father, slew Eriphyle, and consecrated the fatal 
ornament as a gift to Apollo at Delphi. Here it remained till 
the time of the Sacred war, when it shared the fate of the other 
treasures of the temple, as stated in a preceding note. See 
VII. 28, P. 24. Ariston, who received the necklace, was the 
leader of a band of the foreign soldiers (evaywydy), hired with 
the fruits of this sacrilege. 

27. rav rupdvvev is genitive absolute with &ddvrar, denoting 
the condition or circumstances under which the necklace was 
removed. The tyrants are probably the leaders of the Pho- 
cians in the Sacred war, viz. Onomarchus, Philomelus, Phayllus, 
and others. 

B. (P. 27.) xeddsvov.... deepSecpe. “ Hirundinem laedere, 
ut hodieque a multis, sic antiquitus nefas habebatur.” Wyttenb. 
Bessus, of whom Plutarch relates this very striking occurrence, 
is unknown to us, except from this passage. 

8. ri wa3av.... mpatas, What, fellow, has possessed you to 
do so monstrous a thing? Both ri ra%év, and the similar phrase 
ri paSev, express always disapprobation on the part of the person 
from whom the question proceeds, and are often rendered, 





* See to this effect Hoffmann, Die Alterthumswissenchaft, p. 695. 
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though loosely, why, for what reason, etc. But with this general 
resemblance, the phrases admit of a more exact distinction. In 
demanding the explanation of an act by ri waddy, the cause is 
supposed to be some external circumstances or sudden phrensy 
of mind; but in employing ri pa» that it was occasioned by 
false views, or some oversight of the understanding. Matth. 
§ 567; C. 681, N; H. 789, o; K. 344, R. 5.—ydp presupposes an 
indignant denial of the insinuation which the question conveyed. 
—dAddxoror, strange, unnatural. See the etymology in Liddell 
and Scott. 

IX. 14. (P. 27.) raira pév npeis, x.r.r. thege things we say, 
in accordance with the assumption, supposing, to wit, that there 
is some delay, etc. This sense of dgiow to denote what is taken 
for granted, is frequent in philosophical writers. 

17. oby 7}, «.7.A,(8C. 63g, in what way,) not as Plato that pun- 
wshment is @ suffering which follows injustice, but contempora- 
neous with it, produced from the same common source and root. 

19. dudSev appears to express the same sense as the following 
genitives. Wyttenbach would disregard the grammatical form, 
and consider it as equivalent to duod, at the same time. In either 
case it is strictly superfluous, since the idea is already expressed 
by other words in the sentence. The remark of Plato, to which 
exception is taken, is found de Legg. 5. 874, F. The line from 
Hesiod is v. 264 of the Works and Days. The other is considered 
by some as a free citation of v. 268 of the same work, but by 
others is attributed to Democritus of Chios, or Oallimachus. 
The sentiment in both is the same, and corresponds to Prov. v. 
22; xxvi. 27, and Ps, vii. 16. . 

24. xav%apts, the plaster-beetle, or Spanish fly (lytta vesica- 
toria, Fab., or meloe vesicatoria, Lin.), whose powerful vesicating 
properties, it is well known, will both kill and cure. The an- 
cient physicians made the same use of the cantharis: in medi- 
cine which is made of it at present. Cf. Plut. Aud. Poet. 22, A. 

25. dvriura%eias. Or rather, as we might say in our day, by a 
kind of homaopathy : similia similibus curantor. 

8. (P. 28). exacros....oravpév. Reference is here made to 
the case of malefactors who were condemned to die by crucifixion. 
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A part of their punishment consisted in being required to carry 
their own cross to the place of execution. This passage of Pla- 
tarch is a locus classious, in proof of the existence of such a 
custom (Lips. de Cruce, 2. 5), and confirms what the Evangelists 
assume as true relative to this point in their history of the cra- 
cifixion of the Saviour. (Matt. xxvii. 82; Mark xv. 21; Luke 
xxiii. 26; John xix. 17.) See “ Orucifixion,” in Smith’s Diction- 
ary of the Bible. - 

1%. perapedelas = regrets; perdvocay = repentance and reforma- 
tion, cf. above, VI. So in New Testament, perapeAnSes is used 
to express the regrets and remorse of Judas, while perdvoa ex- 
presses genuine repentance. 

12. dypis.... dbSHow. Reiske finds in this passage an allu- 
sion to the early Christian martyrs, who were sometimes put to 
death in a manner similar to what is described here, in the per- 
secutions under the Roman emperors. We should not be au- 
thorized, however, to infer this merely from the mode of execu- 
tion, since this does not seem to have been peculiar to the 
Christians, but common to them with others who were held to be 
atrocious offenders. Plato alludes to a similar punishment, which 
_ he expresses by the word xaramirro37. Gorg. 473, c. The ear- 
“liest explicit allusions to the sufferings of the Christians which 

oceur in our classical authors, are those of Tacitus, Annal. xv. 

44, and of Suetonius in Nerone, c. 16. It is generally supposed 

that Juyenal also refers to Christians (Serm. 1. 146-8), but the 

terms there are too indefinite to admit of such a construction 
with certainty. 

20. ‘“Hpdédixoy.... 6 WAdrov.... vocovow. Plato says this in 
Repub. 8. 400, A. Herodicus was at first a professional sa:do- 
rpiAns, or teacher of gymnastics. These, before his time, had 
been practised almost solely as an accomplishment, but were 
applied by him to purposes of health, and were henceforth en- 
grafted.on the healing art as a branch of the profession. Wyt- 
tenbach, in his note on this passage, has confounded him with 
another person of the same name, who was a brother of Gorgias 
the sophist. See Stallb. on Gorg. 448, B., and also Woolsey, 
ibid. The place from which he is here named, Selymbria or 
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Selybria (Hoff. p. 1537), was a city of Thrace on the Propon- 
tis.—ifavra .... larpexy 8C. réyvn, datious communionis et socie- 
tatis. K.284,3; 0. 899; H. 662. 

24. Scot rv mapavrixa,«.r.A, The peculiar felicity both of con- 
ception and manner displayed here, has been justly admired. 
“Et egregie haec excogitata et graviter omnino pronuntiata 
sunt.” -Wyttenb. . 

1, (P. 29.) Adyw 8€ mpos Hyas, x.7r.A. See analysis of the argu- 
ment, p. 75. The passage, it will at once occur, presents a most 
striking parallel to the declaration in 2 Pet. iii.8,9: ‘“*‘ The Lord 
is not slack concerning his promises ” (his word, his purposes) 
~ “a3 some men count slackness: for one day with him is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day.” 

8. ro pndév. The article gives emphasis = mere nothing. 

6. Dros re xai, properly cum alias ob causas, tum, etc., but 
may berendered = padtora, espectally. See on the phrase Matth. 
§ 597; 0. 671, 3, cf. 492; H.511; K. 832, 4. The punishment 
of the wicked may with so much the more reason be deferred 
for a time, because in the interval they are constantly guarded 
as prisoners, who have no means of escape from the power of 
the Deity. | 

X. 19. (P. 29.) wpood8oxias means more frequently in the 
classics hope, expectation in a good sense, and this is the only 
meaning of it which some of the Lexicons recognize; but here 
manifestly it signifies fear, apprehension, precisely as in Luke 
xxi. 26. Tor the gender of ois, see O. 446. 

24, €yerat.... Kat...» é€edndoxe. The sense here turns on 
the force of ev3us. The writer would say, that the transgressor 
has no sooner tasted the pleasure than he begins to feel the 
pains of guilt; or, to speak after the analogy of the figure, he is 
caught as soon as the alluring bait of vice has tempted him to 
swallow it. eiSvs connects itself back to ddixnoas, and signifies 
at the same time, i. e. that the unjust deed was committed. See 
Passow sub voc. 8.b. Of. also K. 812, R. 6; C. 616, a; H. 795, 
b, oc. The adverb and participle in this sense are more apt to 
stand in the same clause; but could be separated here perhaps, 
because they qualify both verbs. 

6 . 
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27. Suvvos.... dtarrpoBet. Plutarch has quoted this line also, 
in his life of Lucullus, but, as here, without accrediting it to its 
source. The author is unknown. The comparison reminds us 
of the somewhat similar illustration of the same thought in Is. 
lvii. 20. ; 

1. (P. 80.) trapdrns éxeivn, that audacity, viz., whichis a well- 
known characteristic of the wicked. The use of éxeivos to denote 
persons or things of general notoriety, is similar to that of ¢lle in . 
Latin, but less frequent. H. 679, b. Not wholly dissimilar to this 
is the use of the pronoun in the New Testament phrase, 7 jpépa 
éxeivn, in Matt. vii. 22; xxiv. 86; Luke x. 12, ete. 

8. Tade Spdxwy, x.r.A. Stesichorus is said to have written a | 
tragedy, entitled Orestes, from which these lines are supposed to 
have been taken. (Athan. L. 12. p. 518, A.)—Paoreds WAccoSe- 
. vidas is Orestes, the grandson, or, as others say, the nephew, 
of Plisthenes. It is he who appears to Olytemnestra in the 
dream or vision, because as the natural avenger of his father it 
belonged to him to punish her for having murdered Agamem- 
non. 

12. éwayes agrees directly with the nearest subject in the 
clause which immediately precedes, and hence is singular, 
though it has also several other subjects in the plural. H. 511, h. 
Or the subjects may be regarded as making up one whole, and 
thus taking a singular verb. K. 242, R. 2. yesuavas here must of 
course denote tempests in the soul. 

18. Olov haciv’ArodAddwpov,«.7.A. When ancient writers would 
cite the two worst examples of inhumanity which were known 
to them, they gave the names of this Apollodorus and Phalaris. 
(Senec. de Ira, 2. 5; de Benefic. 7.19.) He lived B. O. 279, 
and reigned at Oassandria, or Potidaea as it was called at first, on 
the confines of Macedonia and Thrace. (Hoff. p. 117, 181.) The 
images of guilt which haunted his imagination, show that he must 
have been an unnatural father as well as a cruel tyrant. The 
Scythians were proverbial for their barbarity (hence a general- 
ized term for rude, uncivilized, in Col. iii. 11), and as the king- 
dom of Apollodorus lay in their vicinity, it was not a singular 
suggestion of his fears, that he might one day fall into their 
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hands, and snffer from them the plagues which his heart told him 
that he deserved. 

19. "Immapxov 8€ rév Hetotorpdrov, x.r.d. 8C. épav, supplied from 
the first member of the sentence. Herodotus (V. 56), has re- 
lated another dream which Hipparchus is said to have had just 
before his assassination, and which conveyed to him an obscure 
intimation of his danger. The crime, which occasioned him 
these forebodings, is indicated by the source from which he sees 
himself threatened with punishment. He was put to death by 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, B. O. 518. 

21. gidAns, a bowl or basin, with more breadth than depth ; 
Latin, patera. In the Apocalypse it is the bowl, or cup of 
punishment, unfortunately rendered vial in the English version. 
Rev. v. 8, e¢ al. 

22. Oi 3é€ IroXepaiov, x.r.A. The Ptolemy here mentioned was 
a son of the first Egyptian king of this name. He is summoned 
to justice by Seleucus, because he had murdered him, and thus 
succeeded to his power as king of Macedonia. We are to inter- 
pret the dream probably as showing forth not only the certainty 
of his punishment, but the particular manner in which he should 
come to his end. He had reigned but a short time, when his 
kingdom was invaded by the Gauls, on their migration east- 
ward, who took him prisoner and tore him in pieces alive. 
This was in the third century B. O. It was to the descendants 
of these Gauls, in part, that the Epistle to the Galatians was 
addressed. They crossed subsequently into Asia Minor, and 
there established themselves in the portion of it which was 
afterwards called from them (KeAroi, TaAdra:) Gallatia. See 
‘¢ Galli,” by Baumstark, in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopiidie. 

4. (P. 81.) Batve Sixns Goaov, go, meet thy merited doom. 
doco is often joined in this sense with lévat, ixéoSa:, and other 
similar verbs. It takes more frequently in such a case the da- 
tive, but sometimes the genitive, as here. Soll. XIV. 227. Com- 
pare note on éyyurdra, p. 14, 1. 15. 

6. Wuxoropreiov was & place for the practice of necromancy, 
i.e., where, according to the popular superstition, the souls of the 
dead could be called up from the lower world and consulted as 
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a species of oracle. The Greeks, as early as the time of Homer 
(Odyss. XI. 24), practised this mode of divination, but not, as it 
would appear, with great frequency, or on common occasions.* 
It presupposes manifestly a belief in the continued existence of 
the soul after.death, and constitutes an important testimony to 
the recognition of this doctrine, wherever the custom prevails. 
The Old Testament abounds in traces of it among the Hebrews, 
in the earliest as well as the later periods of their history. See 
Lev. xix. 81; Deut. xviii. 11; 1 Sam. xxv. 7 sq.; Is. viii. 19, 
xxix, 4, etc, The city here mentioned 4s the seat of the oracle 
was most probably in Bithynia on the Euxine. 

XI. 16. évr@ Big and ré xpdvm may be by hendiadys = év re 
Tov Biov xpsve, analogous to our life-time. 

‘17. rd Sayzdmov is to be supplied as the subject of srapéeyeu, 
unless we read with some imdpxer, in which case xaxdy would 
be the subject. 

18. apdyparos is in apposition with aBuxlas, the latter as sub- 
ject and the former as predicate of the preposition. 

20. yatoSnots airay, the perceiving or consciousness I say of 
this. “‘avrés is sometimes used, like the Latin ¢pse, of that 
which is the subject of discourse, and supplies the place of 
airés otros.’ Kihner, Ausfibr. Gram. 680, 8,-e. A neuter 
pronoun referring to a sentence, usually singular in English, is 
more frequently plural in Greek to express the complexity of 
the idea. H.518,b. Of. K. 241, R.8;.0. 386. 

21. ioropotor dymov Avoipayov,x.r.A. Plutarch relates the same 
anecdote of this well-known general of Alexander in his Apopth. 
183, E, and again in his treatise de San. Tuend. 126, KE. The 
European Getae dwelt on the confines of Thrace, which was one 
of the countries that fell to Lysimachus in the partition of Alex- 
ander’s empire.—24. éuijs has the influence on the following rela- 


* Oraeles for this purpose were oriental in their origin and character, rather 
than Grecian. ‘‘ They ‘seem,’ says Thirlwall (v. I. p. 205), ** not to have been 
congenial with the feelings of the Greeks, and to have been seldom resortcd to, 
except by those who had been goaded by remorse into an unwonted supersti- 
tion.”? 
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tive, which éyov would have had in its place. Soph. p. 179; OG. 
508. 

2. (P. 82.) § xpnudrov Evexev....  PIdvp.. .. fv Horr. 
Three different ways of conceiving and expressing the motive of 
the same action are here brought together, évexey with the geni- 
tive denoting properly the object for the sake of which; the 
dative without a preposition, the manner én, or means dy, which; 
and d:d, with the accusative, the cause through which the agent 
is led to perform it. Plutarch, like Tacitus, is fond of these 
varied constructions. 

14. Sipevidns....xernv. Simonidesis said to have been the 
first who wrote poetry for a reward. As he demanded a high 
price for his encomiums, he found it much easier to obtain the 
money than the thanks of those who were ambitious of a place 
in his verse. Hence he was accustomed to say that he kept 
two chests; that for sileer he found always full ; but that for 
benefits or presents of gratitude, empty. 

15. &? ydorjs, x.r.A. The preposition denotes apparently a 
condition, under which the wicked make the experience in 
question, i. e., in enjoying a pleasure which proves immediately 
so worthless, they find, etc. So da weptropjs, Rom. ii. 27 = in 
a state of circumcision; 8: dxpoBvorias, Rom. iv. 11 = in a state 
of uncircumcision. ¢pyyoy is feminine, and belongs to xaxiay. 
It is one of several adjectives which have usually three, but in 
Attio writers often only two, endings. 

20. éq’ ols €3page,x.rX4. The compound construction in é¢’ ois 
throws the participle into the following clause ; but in the agree- 
ment the law of sense prevails still over that of position. Valcke- 
neer (Diatrib. in Euripides Fragm. c. 17, p. 178), supposes these 
lines to be drawn from some lost tragedy of Euripides. The 
crime which Ino laments was, that she had instigated her hus- 
band, Athamas, to treat his children by a former marriage with 
so much cruelty, and even to attempt their death. 

22. més dy, joined thus to the optative, expresses not so 
much a question as a definite wish or ‘prayer, and where the 
Latin language would employ o si, or utinam. Matth. 518.1; 
O. 600, 2; K. 260, 2. So again in the sentence which follows.— 
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é& dpyis, anew, as atyfiret.—25, radra=otres introduces the second 
member of the comparison, as correlative with domep. a is 
-less common in this sense than ravrp. 

8. (P. 83.) Ov ydp éore, «.r.A. The order of the words, as con- 
formed more nearly to that of the thought, would be, as Wytten- 
bach suggests, ov yap Sappadéov éort rd trovnpoy, x.r.A. The object of 
this arrangement would seem to be to emphasize rd sompdy, or, 
perhaps, to bring it into close connection with mpoapeiraz. The 
' expression, ¢y ols mpoatpetrat, has arisen from a contraction of 
the fuller and more common construction év ‘rovrots 4 mpoatpetras. 
The A alae is similar to that mentioned in the note on 1. 20. 

5. ef ph... . rovsadouvras. The words of Cicero (Offic, I. 
19) farnish.a comment on this remark. “ Scientia, quae est 
remota a jastitia, calliditas potius, quam sapientia est appel- 
landa.” In these terms he has given the sense of Plato in 
Menex. 246, E. It was held by many of the ancients as a sort 
of axiom in ethics, that good qualities preserve their character 
as such only when directed to good ends. . Thus a bad man may 
exhibit subtilty or cunning in the practice of vice, but not wis- 
dom properly so called. He may discover pertinacity, pre- 
sumption, arrogance, but not true zorubnds; courage, or mag- 
nanimity. 

12. rovs Weyovras.... mpo%upus, they fear those who censure 
them, and dread those who praise them, as persons injured by 
deception and as especially hostile to the wicked, because they 
praise readily those who seem to be good. The proof, it will be 
observed, which confirms the observation in rovs émratvouvras 
dediaow, is itself confirmed by the clause dre... . mpo3vpos. 
The praise of virtue, to develop the idea in another form, im- 
plies, where it is sincere, an abhorrence of vice; and hence 
there are none whom the wicked have so much reason to dread, 
aa the very persons on whom they have imposed by their hypo- 
crisy, and who, in applauding them for imaginary excellence, 
give proof of the detestation with which they would regard 
them, could they but see their characters in a true light. The 
distinction said to exist between Sed:évar and goPeicSat, is, that 
the former denotes 8 permanent feeling of insecurity, the latter 
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a sudden fear, or the terror awakened by the presence itself of 

danger. See Ammonius, sub v. Agos. See also Stallb. on Plat. 
-Protag. 858, D. But this difference, says Stallbaum, is often 
neglected, as in Legg. 746, E, Ibid. 7, 819, A, and Xenoph. 
Mem. III, 5. 6. 

20. Ov yap Symov, x... for surely it cannot be that while on 
the one hand the mean man, after having faithfully rendered up 
a trust committed to him, etc., is immediately subject to regret and 
troubled at what he has done, they on the other hand who sacri- 
Jice men’s lives for power, etc., were not wont to repent of it nor 

_abhor themaeloes, nor be troubled at what has been done. It isa 
sentence of the same kind as that on p. 17, where see note. 

1. (P. 84.) ext rupavvioe ....’AmodAd8apos, for the attain- 
ment of sovercignties and conspiracies, i. e., by & constructio preg- 
nans, as regards the latter, for the stronger confederation of them. 
From the sense of émi as denoting “ condition,” results that of 
“aim or object,” as being the inducement from which a person 
acts. The allusion is to the means which Apollodorus took in 
order to bind his accomplices more strongly to his cause. He 
invited them to a feast, and, after they had eaten, showed to 
them the remains of the bodies of several persons whom he had 
slain and served up to them in their food. 

8. ds TAaixos, x.r.A. The story is told at length by Herodotus 
(VI. 86), and alluded to by other writers. See Rawlinson’s note 
on Herod. III. p. 477. Glaucus was by birth a Spartan, and 
esteemed the most just man of hisage. A rich Milesian, having 
heard of his fame, and wishing to provide some securer place 
for his property than Ionia at that time afforded, entrusted to 
him a large sum of money, on condition that it should be 
restored when demanded. After a time the sons of the Milesian 
came, and, as the lawful heirs, requested the surrender of the 
property. But Glaucus now affected an entire ignorance of the 
transaction, and sent them away without granting their claim. 
On their departure he hastened to Delphi, and inquired of the 
oracle whether he might persist in his denial and retain the 
money. He was answered, that if he chose to falsify his word, 
he might enjoy the fruits of his perfidy for a time, but that as a 
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punishment for his wickedness in conceiving such a thought, he 
and all his family should be utterly destroyed. The answer so 
terrified him, that he sent for the Milesians, and gave them back 
the property, but was ere long cut off with all his race, in falfil- 
' ment of what the oracle had foretold. _Juvenal, Serm. 18, 199, 
recites this story to confirm the moral, that crime meditated in- 
volves often the guilt of crime committed : 


Has patitur poenas peccandi sola voluntas. 


5. éym perv, I for my part, though others may judge dif-. 
ferently. The antithete d¢ which the mind so readily supplies, 
may be omitted’in such cases. Cf..Matth. § 622. b; H. 862, a; 
K. 822, R. 8. -This is exemplified in the New Testament, Acts 
xix. 4; Rom. vii, 12, x. 1; Ool. ii, 28. Cf. Winer, § 64. 
2, e. 

XI. 11. Tuxav.... pijxos. Perhaps, it is being protracted too 
much, with reference to the future and the length of what remains 
to be discussed. Tuydy is an adverb. 

13. domep Epedpov. This term is used, with a playful allu- 
sion to the contests of wrestlers or pugilists, in which, when 
one was vanquished, another came forward and took his place. 
The individual, sitting by in expectation of being thus called 
into the lists, was termed 6 @pedpos. Referring to this custom, 
Timon says, that as the first difficulties have all been overcome, 
he will now propose his final objection, and thus bring on, as it 
were, his last recruit. _ 

14. perpios, not indifferently, but well, excellently, an ex- 
pression of unqualified praise, i. gq. coopiws. See Stallb. on Plat. 
Phaedo, 108, O. 

15. °A yap Edprridns, x.t.A. It appears from Stobaeus (Serm. 
78, p. 454), that a remark like this was contained in the Alemaeon 
of Euripides, a tragedy of the poet which has been lost. The 
doctrine, against which Timon cites the poet, has formed, it is 
well known, a part of the religious creed of mankind in almost 
every age and nation. The Grecian drama, especially, abounds 
in the recogn'tion of it. ‘* In the Oedipus Tyrannus,” says Pro- 
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fessor Lewis,* “the Oedipus Coloneus and Antigone of Soph- 
ocles, in the Phoenissae of Euripides, and in the Septem of 
Aeschylus, we have constantly this single moral presented,— 
that an act of wilful disobedience to the Divine command, in- 
- volves, not only the first guilty individual, but also his offspring 
to the third generation, together with his kindred and country, 
in a train of the most calamitous consequences,—that sin ever 
begets sin, and that nothing can stay the plague or make atone- 
ment, but the direct interposition of Heaven. The story of the 
house of Atreus strongly presents the same great truth, as it is 
powerfally exemplified in the sublime Trilogy of Aeschylus, 
consisting of the Agamemnon, the Choraeph, and the Eumenides. 
It is, however, worthy of note in these cases,“As tn the parallel 
Scripture histories, that the descendants are not merely unfortu- 
nate, but criminal.” For the opinion of the ancients on this 
subject, Wyttenbach refers to Valckenaer ad Phoeniss. v. 941; 
Hippol. v. 826, and also Ez. Spanhem. ad Callimach. p. 265. 
Among the places in Scripture which assert this doctrine, are 
Ex, xx. 5; Gen. ix.25; 1 Sam. iii. 12, 18; 1 Kings xv. 29, 30; 
xxi. 29; Rom. v. 12-19; Matt. xxiii. 85; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22.f 

28. eS r@ ddixos,x.r.A. 8C. KoAaery, Which is understood with 
Sixacov in the previous clause, and is to be supplied with ddixws 
. and Bpadéws here. dvadapBdvover = recover, make good the de- 
lay.—Olov évrai3a 8nrovder, As for example here (at Delphi) 
you may know—8nroviev = scilicet. 

4, (P. 85.) of 8¢ cvvSévres airiay, x.r.r. but they having got up a a 
charge, etc. The origin ofthe quarrel was a jest of Aesop’s, that 
the Delphians were a shiftless set, who, having no land of their 
own, had to depend on the sacrifices for their daily food. The 
scholiast in Aristophanes (Vulp. 1446) says, that they concealed 





* «The Divine attributes as exhibited in the Grecian Poetry,’’ in Bib. Rep. v. 
X. No. 19. See also Articles by one of the editors of this volume on the Theology 
of Aeschylus in Bibl. Sacra, vol. XVI. No. 62, and on the Theology of Sopho- 
cles in Bibl. Sacra, vol. XVIL No. 67, and vol. XVII1. No. 69. 


t The Biblical view of this subject will be found very fully stated and vindi- 
cated against objections in Jamieson on Sacred History, v. 2, o. 5. 
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one of the sacred vessels in his baggage, and after his departure 

pursued him and charged him with having stolen it. They took 
up the affront therefore intended for themselves, in the name of 
Apollo, and put Aesop todeath on the charge of sacrilege. Out 
of respect to the memory of Aesop, the Delphians subsequently 
transferred this punishment to Nauplia, mentioned just be- 
low, another of the summits of Parnassus. Hyampeia was the 
name of the eastern one of two lofty cliffs, not less than 2,000 
feet high, which overhung Delphi on the north, and are sepa- 
rated from each other by a deep fissure, through which a stream 
flows in winter into the fountain of Castalia, just atthe foot of 
these summits. Over this frightful precipice criminals were 
thrown who had been guilty of any act of disrespect to the 
temple or oracle of the Delphian god. As the dialogue, accord- 
ing to the fiction of the writer, took place in a porch which 
stood almost under the shadow of the cliff, the speaker could 
say, with a look or gesture in that direction, amé rijs wérpas 
exeimms. The Samaritan woman’s abrupt allusion to Gerizim, 
év rourm r@ dpet, in John iv. 19, arises from a similar autoptical 
view. 

11. Sdysos “I3ner,xr.A. Instead of Idmon, Herodotus (XI. 
184) writes Iadmon. The descendant, as he states, bore the 
same name as his ancestor. Aesop is said to have been born a 
slave, to have been sold repeatedly from one master to another, 
till he came at length into the possession of Idmon the Samian, 
who gave him his freedom. 

18. ro BpayytSav dorv, x..X. The Branchidae were the hered- 
itary priests of the temple and oracle of Apollo at Didyme, not 
far from Miletus in Ionia. As they had betrayed its treasures 
to Xerxes, they requested him, on his return from Greece, to 
give them a residence in some remote region of Asia, where they 
might be secure from the wrath of the Greeks, which they had 
now so much reason to apprehend. He accordingly removed 
‘them to Bactriana. It was here that Alexander found their 
descendants on his expedition into the East, and inflicted on 
them the summary vengeance to which Plutarch refers. 

22. Kepxupaious (from Képxupa or Képxupa, the modern Corfu) 
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was a later name of the Phaeaces of Homer, who entertained 
Ulysses with great hospitality when shipwrecked on their coast, 
ahd who finally conveyed him in a vessel of their own to Ithaca, 
See Odyss. VI. 78-225, and XIII. 1-95. A beautiful fountain, 
back of the modern city of Corfu, is still associated with the 
story of Nausicaa and her attendants, and the ship-like island 
in the harbor is pointed out as the ship which conveyed Ulysses 
home, and on its return was converted into stone by the resent- 
ment of Poseidon. 

1, (P. 86.) xai rév wotpeva, viz. Polyphemus. The allusion is 
to the well-known story related in Odyss. IX. 871 sq. «ai, i. e., 
on his part, as an offset to this pillage of the soldiers. smpds, in 
the verb = besides, adds the blinding of the shepherd to the destruc- 
tion of hisflock. See the full statement, Apophthg. Agathoc. 

2. ei hevedras. Pheneus, as old as the time of Homer (il. 
XI. 605), was acity in Arcadia. The chasm of which Plu- 
tarch speaks was one in its vicinity, into which the waters from 
the surrounding mountains flowed, and from which they were 
conveyed again by means of subterranean outlets. Any obstruc- 
tion in these outlets was liable to occasion an immediate inun- 
dation. Pausanias states that such a catastrophe had taken 
place once in very early times, and that the waters rose so 
high that the city, although upon a hill, had been entirely 
swept away. It was afterwards rebuilt; but it would seem, 
from what is intimated here, that the inhabitants had recently 
experienced again a similar disaster, or at least were now 
threatened with a recurrence of it.* Pliny says (xxvii. 5, § 1) 
that the Pheneatae suffered this calamity five times. Their su- 
perstition led them to attribute it to the anger of Apollo. Cf. 
Hoff. p. 1144. The tripod which Hercules is said to have taken 
away, was that belonging to the temple at Delphi. At the 
distance of fifteen stadia from Pheneus, on the way to Pellene 


* Leake visited these localities and found still remaining, on the “ conical 
peak ” where the ancient Pheneus stood, ‘‘ some pieces of the walls with square 
and round towers.’ Travels inthe Morea, v. 8, p. 146. <A little village, Phonia 
(Suvia), now occupies a part of the ancient site. See Rangabé’s ‘EAAqvixd, Vol. 
II. p. 664. 
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in Achaia, was a temple of Apollo Pythias, which Hercules was 
said to have founded. He robbed one temple to enrich an- 
other. 

6. SuvBapiras....°Hpas. The cause of the anger of Juno is 
supposed to have been a profanation of her temple in Leucadia, 
an island of the Ionian sea off the coast of Acarnania. A slave 
had taken refuge in it from his master, but was pursued, and 
scourged by him while clinging to the altar, in disregard of the 
right to protection which the sanctity of the place conferred 
upon him. The Sybarites, we may suppose, were culpably in- 
different to the act, or perhaps in some way extended a direct 
sanction to it, and thus the guilt became common. Their city 
was twice destroyed, once by the Crotoniats, B. O. 508, and 
again half a century later by the same people, as is related-by 
Diod. Sic. XII. 9.10. In speaking of three such disasters, Plu- 
tarch alludes to some other overthrow, of which no account has 
been preserved. The cessation of the evils, which the oracle 
foretold, may have been the peace and solitude which destruc- 
tion brings with it. But the entire passage is very obscure, and 
all which critics have advanced upon it amounts only to an at- 
tempt at explanation. 

7. dpafwv is connected by d€ to the foregoing sentenee, and 
introduces another instance of the absurdity there predicated of | 
Apollo. 

18. xat ei; not although, but even if. “Hoc tenendum; xai 
«i semper habere gradationem, ut sit adeo st ; ef kai autem ea gra- 
datione carere atque simpliciter esse etsi, guanguam.” Stallb. on 
Apol. Soc. 82. Cf. K. 81, 7; H. 874. 

14, dia rnv.... dxodaciavy, The crime of Ajax is unknown 
to Homer, and rests on some later tradition. It is disputed to 
whom the lines here should be attributed, whether Callimachus, 
Euphorion, or some one else.—zod 87, where, J pray? 8y con- 
nected with interrogatives, and with the imperative and optative 
expressions of the verb, augments the earnestness of the inquiry, 
command, or entreaty. See Acts xiii. 2; 1 Cor. vi. 20; Luke ii. 15. 

16. dre oriCovowy,x.7.A. If this was a punishment at first, it 


| So in the end a mark of beauty or honor. (Herod. V. 6.) 


“\ 
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‘The women of some other countries in northern Europe and in 
Asia, as ancient writers testify, imprinted figures on their bod- 
ies, or, as the South-sea islanders term it, tattooed themselves 
in a similar manner. — ripwpovvres — yuvaixas. The Thracian 
women were said to have torn Orpheus in pieces at a festival of 
Dionysius. 

XII. 5. (P. 87.) Eievis often a mere particle of transition ; - 
but it more frequently intimates that the speaker would change 
the topic of discourse, either because he has said all that he 
himself wishes to offer, or because he has heard enough upon it 
from another. 

- 6 ddnSwd = realities, as opposed to fables, pd%os, below. 
And so generally dAn3és denotes the true in opposition to the . 
false; dAntvdv, the real in opposition to the apparent; the 
genuine in opposition to the spurious or shams, as in Plato, or as 
in the New Testament, the substance in opposition to the shadow. 
“T am the real: wine,” “I am the real bread,” sc. of which the 
wine and the bread commonly so called are only a shadow or 
imperfect image.—El 8é py mdyra, GAN’ ea, 8c. dAnSwd éoriv.—e 
de py Bovret, rovro pev Eacov, but if you do not wish to examine 
this point, sc. whether they are all fables, dismiss this question. 

14, ray évayyxos, x.r.A. These festivals, Seoféa as they were 
termed, were observed in various places and in honor of differ- 
ent deities, The one here mentioned was that of Apollo, which, 
it seems, had just been celebrated with great pomp at Delphi. 

15. éxeimms is deictic here as once before. Of what the pepis 
or conferred portion consisted, whether of land or a part of the 
customary sacrifice, or something else, is not known.—jv.... 
droysvovs. jv is the object both of dda:potvres and of AauBavery. 
Hatten speaks of it as a noteworthy circumstance, that there 
were some of the reputed posterity of Pindar still remaining in 
the age of Plutarch. 

19. el py ....ddroyl, unless he has a blackened heart, which has 
been forged with cold flames. The expression is contained in a 

, fragment of the poet, which Athenaeus has preserved, XIII. 601, 
D. The oxymoron in yuypa PAcyi is bold, but in the spirit of 
Pindar. The same figure is not uncommonly in the New Testa- 
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ment, though the paradox lies there generally in the thought 
rather than the words. ‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it,” 
Matt. x. 89; ‘Let the dead bury their dead,” Luke ix. 60; “IT 
know thy poverty, but thou art rich,” Rev. ii. 9, are examples of 
it. See also in John vi. 51, ix. 89; 2 Oor. vi. 10, and viii. 2.—e? 
uy has an ironical force, nisi forte. The irony is more frequently 
strengthened by dpa, K. 824, 8. The exception challenged in 
such a case is always, in view of the proposer, an impossible 
one. See Kihner, Ausfihr. Gram. § 823. 6. 

20. "ES... .Adyos. I pass therefore the proclamation similar 
to this at Sparta, namely, next after the Lesbian singer ... for 
the principle is the same, i. e. a8 in the other case, in which you 
admitted the propriety of the custom. Terpander went to 
Sparta, at the request of the inhabitants, at a time when dissen- 
sions prevailed among them, which he was enabled to compose 
by his skill as a singer or rhapsodist. Hence the Lacedemo- 
nians took from him their idea of perfection in such efforts, 
and were accustomed to say of a poet, when they would award 
to him their highest praise, he ts second to Terpander. 

23. add’ ipeis.... Aaipayroy. Timon, as allied to the Ophel- 
tiads, could display a high ancestry. Opheltes, the founder of 
the race, was the son of Peneleus, who is mentioned in Homer 
(f]. II, 494), as one of the leaders of the Boeotians in the Trojan 
war. Daiphantus was a distinguished leader of the Phocians, 
‘who conquered the Thessalians in a memorable battle at Hyam- 
polis, and was slain fighting against the Lacedsmonians at 
Mantinea. Plutarch, as he himself states (Virtut. Mul. 224, 
B.), wrote a life of this chieftain, but it has not come down to 
us. 
‘25. a&sovre, you deem it just. 

27. Avxoppaiots nat SarcAaiots. All that is known of these 
families or tribes, is intimated here. As the reputed descend-— 
ants of Hercules, they claimed certain immunities and honors, — 
to which their right, it seems, had been contested. 

4, (P. 88.) Sn... . edepyernoas. dv is genitive by attraction, 
its antecedent being genitive of price, or rather of merit: the 
honors and rewards due for the services which he rendered to the 
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Greeks, and for which he did not himself receive a switable recom- 
pense or return. ; 

9. xaxéy i} rornpay must differ from ash other, but how is not 
certain. According to the etymology which Ammonius, Hesy- 
chius~and others adopt, 6 rovnpds has an active sense = 6 rdvous 
mrapexoy (as in Latin dolus from dolere), and describesthe wicked 
man in action; while 6 xaxds is more passive, and describes him 
with reference to his moral state or character. The abstract 
terms (kaxia, srovnpia) which correspond to the adjectives, are 
found together in Rom. i. 29. It is necessary to add that some 
critics invert the order and assign the active sense to xaxdés, and 
the passive to zrovnpds. 

10. Aci yap... .amodidovcn. For, if we preserve the reward of 
virtue in the family, we cannot reasonably suppose that the pun- 
ishment for crimes must needs cease and fail sooner, but that it 

keeps even pace with that (sc. the reward) in rendering with due 
“correspondences the just recompense. dravday and a poaroA citrety 
are both intransitive here, and the mpd in composition seems to 
refer, like éxeivy, to ydpty. 

16. Aaydpous 7 ’Apiarwvos. Lachares, by the aid of Oassan- 
der, king of Macedonia, had raised himself to supreme power at 
Athens, which he exercised with the greatest rigor, but was 
soon deposed and banished by Demetrius, son of Antigonus. 
The history of Ariston, or Aristion, or Aristio, as the name is 
variously written, was very similar. He was in the pay of 
Mithridates, king of Pontus, and succeeded with his help in 
obtaining possession of the government, but rendered himself 
detestable by his insolence and cruelty. The capture of Athens 
by Sylla, the Roman general, B. O. 86, put an end to his tyranny. 

17. dypés.... padupos, weak and sluggish, sc. in his sense 
of justice, 

18. paddXov 8c, or rather, vel potius, imo quidem. Cf. Stallb. 
on Plat. Crito, 63, D. See Rom. viii. 834; Eph. v. 11; Gal. iv. 
9.—drdrairtos—d8vcxoros, fault-finding and captious. 

XIV. 10. (P. 89.) alyés rév npvyyirny. Pliny.also (8. 76) at- 
tributes this property to a certain plant, but does not mention 
the name of it. The term under which Plutarch designates it 
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here is an uncommon form, for which other writers generally 
employ npvyyov, as he himself does elsewhere. He tells the 
same story in Sympos. 7. 706, D. and in Philos, c. Prin. 776, 
F,; and, by introducing it in the latter instance by os Aéyover, 
seems to beg of his readers to accept it as an illustration, even if 
they should doubt its truth. The plant is supposed by some to 
be the eryngium campestre; by others, the scolymus maculatus 
of Linneus. 

17. el wa3ovs,x.r.A. Plutarch means the plague which deso- 
lated Athens soon after the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 
B. O. 480, and. which Thucydides has rendered so memorable, 
by his description of it in the second book of his history. It was 
the general belief of antiquity, that this pestilence appeared first 
in Acthiopia and spread thence through Egypt and western 
Asia to Greece. Cf. Lucret. 6. v. 1189. ef imparts a color 
of doubt to the sentence which is merely rhetorical and not 
founded at all in the nature ofthe thought. It stands in fact for 
Gre Or os, and was a refinement, particularly common in Attic 
discourse, to avoid the harshness which belongs to unqualified, 
positive assertion. There are several instances of this usage in 
the New Testament: Matt. xviii. 28; Mark xv. 44; Luke xii, 
49; 1 John iii. 18.—dvenAnoSyoay 8c. vdcov. 

20. Sixn hepopern, x.T.r., justice passed over with full effect to 
their descendants. On this use of depdpevos with verbs of mo- 
tion, see Kihner, Ausfihr. Gram. and Lid. and Scott, Lex. s. 
®. Itis never superfluous, but has in some way an intensive 
effect, the precise nature of which must be determined by the 
connexion. gdépar, in an intransitive sense, is used in the same 
way. 

21. duvapers — dvahopas—oauvayreas, forces — relations — con- 
nections. | 

XV. 25. Od phy addd, however, nevertheless. See O. 671, 
11; H. 848. oe; K. 822, R.11. The expression, as also the analo- 
gous One ov yap aAAd, is elliptical, and may be the relic of some 
fuller expression. According to Hartung’s analysis* (Part 2, 





* Hartung: Lehre von den Partikeln der Griechischen Sprache, zwei Theile. 
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pp. 47, 48), the negative ov supposes that the verb which pre- 


’ eedes is repeated in connexion with it, or that some such phrase 


&3 Tour éyévero, Tovr écriv, is mentally supplied. pny gives em- 
phasis of course to this denial, while adda excepts from it the 
particular instance which is subjoined. Thus the verb to be 
transferred here is dyvojra:, and the expression in full would 
then be, the cause is not unknown by us, i. oe. universally, but the 
public punishment of states, etc. The same view, it may be 
added, is to be taken of od pevro: dAda. This ellipsis is said to 
occur more frequently in Plutarch than in any other writer.— 
yé, here at least. 

1. (P. 40.) airijs, by a constructio ad sensum, agrees in gender 
with dns as the leading noun in the sentence, but is governed 
by ¢é&tordpevov, as if it referred to (aor. Render, not losing its 
identity. 

5. péxpis’ av, x.r.d., 80 long as the community which makes tt 
(a city, or makes it one), and binds it together by its common 
bands, preserves its untty. 

11. rots "Emtxappeios. It is implied that the avfdpuevos Adyos, 
or crescens ratiocinium, was some well-known form of sophistry ; 
but I find nothing, says Reiske, in what Diogen. Laert. VIII. 78, 
relates of Epicharmus, which shows that he either invented or 
employed any such mode of argumentation. It went perhaps 
under his name, because others, not so much in earnest as an- 
exercise of ingenuity, reasoned from some of his doctrines in 
such a manner as to make them appear false and ridiculous. 
Epicharmus taught that all things are subject to perpetual change, 
and remain at no two different moments precisely as they were. 
(Plat. in Theaet. 152, E.) From this the wranglers took occa- 
sion to raise perplexing questions in regard to the identity of 
persons and things. The famous dispute about the ship in 
which Theseus went to Orete, affords an example of this species 
of reasoning. See Plut. Vit. Thes. o. 23. The noted argument 
also for proving that a bushel of grain does not make a heap, or 
twenty bushels, or these increased ever so much, fell under the 
same head. From this instance, which was much used, the 
figure was sometimes called in logic the acerous, See an allu- 
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sion to it in Horat. 1. Epist. 2, 47. Persius (Serm. 6, 76) terms 
Ohrysippus the inventor of the acervus, and may mean either 
the mode of argument, so called, in general, or this particular. 
illustration of it. The term sorites was also sometimes applied 
to it; but this designates more properly, both in its ancient and 
modern acceptation, an abbreviated form of the syllogism, but 
not necessarily sophistical. Seo this explained in Whately’s 
Logic, p. 95. 

18, dpeire signifies aleo, tropically, to be bound, obligated, in 
a moral sense; but its meaning in Luke xi. 4, to owe a person 
reparation, to be delinquent or in fault, is Aramsan, and un- 
known to the classics. The derivatives, opeAerns and odeiAnua, 
have the same meaning transferred to them in Matt. vi. 12. 
Compare Stuart’s N. T. Gr., § 8. 7. a. 

18. éree rpiaxocre, after thirty years. See Matth. § 406. a. 
—xunpara, commotions, popular tumults. 

22. 8:6 ypdvov, after an interval. 

26. dvSpends re is correlative to wdAuw re. 

1. (P. 41.) @& 8txaip, with the same justice as. 

8. els roy ‘“HpaxXetrecov.... mworapdv. The river of Heraclitus 
was a sort of proverb, which arose from his saying that as no 
one could descend twice into the same stream, so it is impossible 
to find any object in the universe unchanged in any two suc- 
cessive movements. See Plat. Cratyl. 402, A. With the same 
allusion, Plato denominates those who held this opinion of péo»- 
res, a8 in Theaet. 181, A. 

9. dvahepovons = bearing up, sustaining, or simply pre- 
ducing. | 

XVI. 15. avdpidvra Kacav8pov, «.r.A. It is not known that 
any other ancient writer speaks of this insult to the memory of 
Oassander; butit has nothing of course improbable in it, and is 
most likely to have taken place at the time, when Athens was 
wrested from his power, and transferred to that of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes. He had conquered the city and governed it for a 
time by regents, whom he appointed. xarayadxevdpevov, in 
being melted down. The Dionysius intended is the elder of 
those who bore this name. The Syracusans revolutionized the 
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government some time after his death, and, as an expression of 
the abhorrence with which they remembered his tyranny, dug 
up his body and insulted it with every mark of ignominy. 

21. Nugaim.... AsodAoxpdra. ~Of these men the first two 
were the sons of Dionysius, and known only for their vices. 
The last two were the sons of Cassander, of whom Philip the 
elder was cut off by disease soon after the death of his father, 
and Antipater murdered by his younger brother Alexander, or, 
as others say, by Lysimachus. 

6. (P. 42.) Gro re Sixascoy. The remedy is to be justified, if 
it cure the disease. Whether it does this or not, is the only 
relevant question, it is maintained, which the casuist may ask. 

10. weparrépw ris aicSjoews, beyond what is evident to the 
senses. 

12. éx Sexados avedor, i, o., decimating, making an example 
of every tenth man, as a terror to his accomplices. This mode 
of punishment was very common among the Romans, especially 
in their armies in case of mutiny, or any breach of military dis- 
cipline. 

16. Exe? pev, in that case, sc. in the case of the body; é- 
ravSa de, while in this case, sc. the case before us. 

22. rd Adyo .. . . tmori%erSa, to assume as the basis of your 
argument a great assumption, viz. the continued existence (liter- 
ally permanence) of the soul. 

Od. ds yap... mpoednrurse, for, from the beginning to this 
point, the argument has proceeded on the supposition that the 
Deity distributes rewards and punishments according to deserts, 

XVII. 27. émecdat.... émtpevovoas, that, from the manner 
in which the gods oversee and distribute all that pertains to ua, 
4t follows that our souls, etc, éreoSat takes the last clause for its 
subject and is followed by the clause rq... . nas in the dative, 
for the Greeks say, “it follows with,” while we say, “ it fol- 
lows from.” 

2. adbSdprovs. Of. Rom.,i. 28, and 1 Tim) i. 17, where this 
word expresses the eternity of the divine nature, and 1 Cor. xv. 
52, where it denotes the imperishableness of the future bodies of 
the saints. 


_ 
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8. (P. 48.) Ove....addd. No, in answer to the preced- 
ing question, i. e., it does not follow, but ironically said. The 
phrase has this import’ precisely in Plat. Alcib. 1, 120 B., but 
the coincidence is accidental, since this turn to the thought did 
not lie in the expression itself, but in the tone which accom- 
panied it. The argument is, that the Deity would never have 
lavished so much care and attention upon men if their existence 
were limited only to the present life. It is the same line of 
thought precisely that Addison unfolds so beautifully in No. 101 
of the Spectator. Sce the-passage already cited in the Argu- 
ment, p. 81. . 

4. xevdorrovdos. See this rare word used of trifles, matters 
of idle curiosity, by Cicero in one of his Letters to Atticus, 
ix. 1. 6 Sede must here mean the Supreme God, or the 
Deity or divine nature in general, being equally comprehensive 
with rove Seots in the preceding question, and including both 
the other gods and the god at Delphi of the following 
sentence, 

6. as “Opnpos en. In fl. VI. 146-9. Plutarch reads the 
passage manifestly as it meets the eye, and accommodates it to 
his purpose. The poet affirms nothing there in regard to the 
nature of the soul. He is speaking merely of human life and 
_ the rapid manner in which the different generations of men 
pass away, one after another. The distinction however be- 
tween the soul and the body, which he is not led to notice in 


this passage, he asserts fully elsewhere, as also the kindred - 


truths of the soul’s future existence, and a state of rewards and 
punishments, hereafter. The moral views of Homer, in general, 
are among the best which can be found in any of the ancient 
heathen writers.* 

9. dsmep rots ’Aiaudos xnrovs. This expression was current 
to designate a thing as perishable, short-lived. Wiastemann ad 





* No one has drawn these out and presented them with greater fulness and 
accuracy than Naegelsbach in his Homerische Theologie, 1840. A summary yiew 
of the same topics is given by Thirlwall, v.1.¢c.6. See also Articles on ‘‘The 
Homeric Doctrine of the Gods,’’ and “‘ The Homeric Doctrine of Sin,’’ in the 
Amer. Theol. Rev., Oct. 1861, andJan. 1862. 
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Theocrit, Id. 15, 118, gives the explanation of ita origin, whioh 
is generally received. ‘ Intellige testas, in quas lactucam, foe- 
niculum, hordeum et triticum conserebant, quae quum celerrime 
germinarent, brevi etiam marcescebant, quod: in caus est, cur 
horti Adonidis nominentur omnes res fugaces breviterque du- 
rantes,”” This view is somewhat modified as given in Pauly’s 
Real-Encycl. pp. 67,68. See Stallb. on Phaedr. 276. B. Shak- 
speare has made the proverb familiar to us in English (King 
Henry Sixth, Scene 6th) : 


‘¢ Thy promises are like Adonis’ gardens, 
That one day bloom’d and fruitful were the next.” 


11. ddnpépovs yvyas is the object of a participle, correspond- 
ing to r:Snvovpeva ‘and Separevovoa, and to be supplied. from it, 
agreeing with roy Sedy as the subject of moeto3ac: nursing and 
tending ephemeral souls as women nurse and tend the gardens of 
Adonis. It is quite unnecessary to change it to the eure ee 
Reiske and Wyttenbach would do. 

18. xpoopepey. Sub. avrg = takes to himself, accepis. So 
Soph. Phil. 1108: rpoodépew hopBav. The middle voice iscom- 
monly used in this sense. 

22. dSomep 6 ‘Hpaxdjjs, «.7.A. See note on XII. 5, p. 36. 

4. (P. 44.) 6 yap aroxreivas, x.r.A. Archilochus was one of the 
earliest lyric writers of Greece, who ftourished about B. C. 680. 
Aclian is cited by Suidas, as relating this history in essentially 
the same way; while, according to another tradition which 
appears in some of the ancient writers, it was a certain Archias 
who slew the poet. The Oorax here mentioned, whoever ho 
was, is not to be confounded with a man of the same name, 
_who is said to have been one of the teachers of Pythagoras. 

9. mopev3els .... otknow. The oracle is expressed thus indi- 
rectly for the sake of the ambiguity which lies in the double 
sense of Téerrif, as a Common noun or proper name. 

14. xpnoSév Ddoao%a. Accusative absolute. Cf. 0. 638; 
HY. 792; K. 812, 5. 

16. dweomdcavro....7d e8odov. This last term signifies 
often shade, spirit of the departed, and, in all probability, should 
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be so taken here. Xylander translates the words simulacrum 
templo avellerunt, and Wyttenbach follows him in this; but it is 
by no means certain, a8 some have inferred, that they under- 
stood the passage differently, since the Latin simulacrum has 
very often the sense of umbra. The temple was that of Athena 
Alea at Tegea, in which Pausanias, who was under sentence of 
condemnation, had been obliged to seek shelter from his ene- 
mies, and where he was reduced by them to a miserable 
death. 

XVIII. 19. Sdrepov oi, x.1.r. st 48 not possible for a person to 
have one of these truths left, if he takes away the other. 

21. drogidocSa is a voz media, which adapts its sense both 
to repds and ripepias, i. ©, to enjoy and suffer, Our words 
recewoe, pay, experience, and the like, often unite the two senses 
in the same way. 

22. "Aywriferac....a%Anrys. The idea of life as a trial or 
probation is presented under the same figure in 2 Tim. ii. 5, and 
under a very similar one in Heb. xii. 2, and 1 Cor. ix. 24-26. 
On the use of figures in the New Testament derived from Gre-. 
cian games, see “Games” in Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 

25. rav mpoBeBiopevor, for the deeds of the previous life. 
Genitive of merit or crime, analogous to genitive of price, and 
referable to genitive of cause. O. 874; H. 577; K. 274, 2. 

26. eiot, 8c. xdpires # koAdoes, Which are attracted into the 
accusative. ©. 525; H. 809; K. 882, 8. 

1. (P. 45.) rots 8edpo, those here, we should say, but strictly 
those hither, because we are supposed to pass in thought from 
ev exet in the preceding clause, i. e., from the other world to 
this, On the use of 8etpo in the apparent sense of évrav3a, see 
Passow, p. 485. 

8. dre & ovx éoriv, x.r.A. It is not uncommon for Greek writers 
to pass thus from the construction of or: with the indicative, to 
‘that of the accusative with the infinitive, or, as here, the par- 
ticiple used for the infinitive. Matth. § 539.1. But the infinitive 
preceded by or, as in the second of these clauses, is much less 
frequent, though not unknown to the best writers, as is shown 
by Stallb. on Plat. Phaed. 63, O. Bernhardy remarks (Syntax, 
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p. 869), that while the usage prevails in the later Greek much 
more than the earlier, Plutarch employs it but seldom. Cf. 
Acts xxvii. 10. 

8. drvynpact ypopevovs = drvyotvras. Substantives are often 
joined thus with ypio%a, and express periphrastically the sense 
of the verb or participle, from which they are derived. The 
common explanafion of the dative in. this case, as that of the 
instrument, seems not altogether natural, but the usage points 
rather to some remoter and more general signification of ypyjo3az, 
than that usually assigned to it. Oomp. Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 
95. Pres. Woolsey, ina note to the editor, suggests that the 
dative after yoj7c03ac must be explained from the sense of rub- 
bing, coming into contact with, having to do with. Wytten- 
bach supposes, after Reiske, that some words have been lost be- 
tween rivoyras and ovdeis, and the latter would insert ypi) opddpa 
AvreioSat, evSupnSels ravra, or something similar. The correc- 
tion brings out the thought with more precision, and is neces- . 
sary, if we are to assume that a writer employs always the 
greatest conceivable accuracy of expression. It is not said 
that the MSS. give it any support. sda cesey, would be wil- 
ling. 

12. Adyov.... pu3os. We are here to set aside entirely the 
distinctions which modern writers have drawn between these 
words. The former denotes simply a true account, or history ; 
the latter, one which is fabricated. Plato frequently opposes 
these terms to each other in this sense, as in Phaed. 61, B; Pro- 
tag. 824, D; Gorg. 523, A. Wyttenbach calls attention iy the 
peculiar use of xevjowpey in this instance. Our language has a 
similar idiom, as when we speak of starting a subject or a con- 
versation. 

18. 76 eixért. The probable argument, in contradistinction 
to the Adyos, the narrative, or matter of fact, which he might 
relate. The story or myth is called for again at the conclu- 
sion, and there narrated. See XXII. 

15. dro8otva.... 7d eixds, that is, to complete the probable 
argument ; literally, to render to the argument the probability 
that is its due. 
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17. el ye 89, if perchance now, meant as slightly deprecatory 
of the judgment which is anticipated. 

XIX, 21. my péev.... my 8, in some respects .... in other 
respects, This particle in this sense, says Passow, is incor- 
rectly written a7, as the circumflex belongs to it exclusively as. 
an interrogative. See Herm. ad Vig. p. 794. 

28. da rotro....drt. Are exhibited to all, for this reason, 
because it is the office of justice, when executed according to rea- 
son, etc. 

1, (P. 46.) "Hy de, 86. 63¢, xr. But in what respect the com- 
parison employed by Bion és pertinent to the subject of inquiry, 
escaped him.—emirndeins .... vocov, having a predisposition to 
the same disease, i. e., as his parent. 

8. dAeirrns. This word passed, both among the Greeks 
and the Romans, from a narrower to a wider sense. It was 
applied among the former, at first, to those who waited on the 
athlete and anointed them, before and after they engaged in 
_ the contests of the palaestra. The knowledge which they asc- 
quired in this way of the body and its functions, enabled them 
to give advice in regard to the health in general, and they were 
often consulted accordingly for this purpose. The daAcimrns 
among the Romans was properly the slave who anointed his 
master at the bath, but who, as in the other case, could perform 
also some of the duties of the physician. 

14, mapaxedevépeSa is deponent middle: do we. not thus pre- 
scribe, requiring that alt who are the offspring of diseased fathers 
or mothers, give heed to themselves. 

28. dvexa.... voojoa, for the purpose of not being sick. évexa 
is used both of things which are past, 0b, propter, and of those 
which are future, causa. 

1. (P. 47.) xaipew éaréov. - This phrase admits either rivd or 
ri before the infinitive. It is immaterial to the sense which is 
supplied here. We are not to consider him,.i. ©., the person who 
shows such weakness of character, or, his opinion as worth re- 
garding. See Passow sub yaipew, 8.6; Matth. $416, 2; Stallb. 
on Plat. Phaed. 63, E.—ép’ ody. The interrogative has here the 
force of a direct negative assertion. dpa at the beginning of a 
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sentence, in classical Greek, denotes always 9 question, but in 
the New Testament may be illative in that situation. See Luke 
xi. 48; Rom. v. 18, vii. 8, x. 17; 2 Oor. vii. 12; Gal. iv. 81. 
Cf. Winer, § 57. 4.—capa per, while therefore it is worth while 
to watch and cure the body, etc., must we leave the connate like- 
ness of vice, . 

6. xaxdppova....xaprév. The true reading here is uncer- 
tain. +° duddvy has been admitted by the later editors of Plu- 
tarch, instead of rov dudarvy, which Wyttenbach retains indeed 
in his text, but says, “ magis arridet Ruhnkenii emendatio, xa- 
xéppova t auddvy .... xapmov, qua aduddary pro contracto aviary, 
proferat, edat, accipit.” 

XX. 8, ovdev rod ‘Horddov, x.r-A. Works and Days, vs. 78, 74. 
The writer quotes apparently from memory, and has exchanged 
dvadipoco of the poet, for dvarqvoo. 

15, dyew depends on mapeyyvavros, and has fas or ruds uD- 
derstood for its subject, while os with the genitive absolute de- 
notes the subjective reason. : 

16. éxeivo ....xa3’ ‘Hoiodoy. “ Reddendum-est, non est opus 
quod pracceptis Hesiodeis perficiatur, ut recte notavit Cel. Reis- 
kius. Notissima est dicendi forma, quam illustravit J. D. Len- 
nepius ad Phalarim, pp. 67. 94.°? Wyttenb. Cf. ode gore xara 
av3peoroy, Gal, i. 11. 

19. mpiv.... xaragaveis, till, under the influence of the 
passions, failing into great crimes, they are made clearly mani- 
Fest. . 

20. &rs vnma, while yet in ther infancy. 

28. eis €3n.... €uBarovea, casting itself into the mould of 
customs and opinions and laws. | 

2. (P.48.) Scadadeiv 8é nyas, their characters are concealed, I 
say, from us. 8é serves often merely to repeat a thought for the 
sake of greater prominence, or of contrast with some other 
thought. This is the case especially after a parenthesis, or in 
sentences where the main idea has been pursued into various 
particulars. See Rost, p. 732.8. c. a. The particle has this 
force in Rom. iii, 22, Gal. xi. 4, and Phil. xi. 8, The emphasis 

7 
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on jpas is derived from its opposition to Sedés, which occurs 
farther on. 

5. ddos = in fine, 

10. dua....xai=simul ac: does not appear in his true 
character as soon as he is born. 

11. dye: péev... - xpyrat dé, he has the vice in him from the 
beginning, but practises tt, the thief his thieving, and the despot 
his lawlessness, when he finds the opportunity and ability. 

16. év yep -yevopernv, when it has come to be in the hands, 
that is, when it is manifested in the outward action. 

19. wa3dv.... Bracdels.... bBpro%els. These participles de-. 
note the reason for the action expressed by the verbs = because 
he has been wronged, robbed, insulted. 

XXI. 4. (P. 49.) nat ddixnnoavras, even though they have already 
committed crime.—dtavoovpevous, 8C. adtKecv. 

11. ofoy éxroinros, x.r.A. The moral relation here is illustrated 
by a legal one. éxmoinros was a term applied to a person who 
had been adopted from one family into another. He escaped 
thus certain liabilities which were connected with his proper . 
parentage, while he acquired a title to all the rights and privi- 
leges of the new relationship. So an individual who is born of 
wicked ancestors, and is consequently the natural heir of their 
guilt, is exempted from the punishment of ft, if he. himself is 
virtuous. He is now reckoned as belonging to another stock, 
and treated, so to speak, as the adopted child of virtue. 

12. els éuowdrnta .. . . avahepopeva, reproduced in the likeness 
of = representing, or resembling, a depraved family. 

15. *Avriyovés ye, x.r.A. The particle here, had it stood before 
the proper name, would have denoted, that the entire proposi- 
tion which follows is true as opposed to some different senti- 
ment; but being after it, that it is true of this individual, what- 
ever may be thought as regards others. This Demetrius is the 
same who is mentioned in Note XVI. 15. We have a life of him 
by Plutarch himself, in which he is described as the most cor- 
rupt man of his age, and put against Mark Antony as his paral- 
lel among the Romans, His son Antigonus, on the contrary, 
Plutarch ranked among the best examples of ancient virtue, as 
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appears more fully from his Vit. Demet. 40; Pyrrh. 84, and 
passages in his Apoth. He was not indeed without his reverses 
in life, but was certainly more successful than his father in his 
military enterprises and other measures. He was called also 
Gonatas,* in distinction from his grandfather, the first Antigo- 
nus, who was king of Macedonia. 

16. ray mddat Hpdov, x.r.A. The crime of Augeas was his per- 
fidy in breaking his contract with Hercules. His son, who was 
chosen umpire between the parties, decided against his father, 
and was banished from Elis for his justice. Hercules upon this, 
they say, made war upon Anugeas, defeated him and put him to 
death, while he rewarded Phyleus, by bringing him back from 
his exile and transferring to him the kingdom of his father.— 
mddat Hpowy has taken the place here of rovnpay, which affords 
no tolerable sense. Reiske was the first to suggest the change, 
and Wyttenbach says it must be admitted or zroympé» struck from 
_ the text. 

17. ov8é Néorap, «.r.X. Plutarch alludes probably to the war, 
in which Neleus and all his sons, except Nestor, were destroyed 
by Hercules. The provocation to this act, which the later 
writers assigned, was the refusal of Neleus to absolve Hercules 
from the guilt of murder. The Homeric account (Il. XI. 689 8q-) 
differs from this in several particulars. 

19. d&dxovca.... den rev = pursues to the end. O. 687; 
H. 798; K. 810, 4, L 

20. “Os yap dxpoxopdopves, x.r.r. The apodosis of the sentence 
follows in otrw odAdxs, towards the end of the paragraph. The 
sentence is protracted by the rush of new ideas which suggested 
themselves to the writer, but it is not irregular, except in the 
use of 3é instead of xai, as the connective in the second specifi- 
cation: ray dé TvSevos. 

23. xat yuvy ris, xr.A. Kal, and for example. See Ast’s Plat. 
Lex. 2. p. 123. 





*¥rom Gonni, the name of a place in Theasaly, where he was born and 
brought up. But Niebuhr rejects this origin of the name, and derives it from a 
Macedonian word, meaning an iron plate for protecting the knee, because Anti- 
gonus made use of this unusual piece of armor. See Pauly’s Real-Encycl. p. 530. 
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25. abray.... otcay = abr eivat. é£avedpey is one of the 
verbs which take their complement usually in the participle, 
where other verbs would be followed by an infinitive. Matth. 
§ 549. For the proper distinction between the complementary 
participle and the infinitive, see O. 634; K. 311; H. 802. 

26. rou NiotBéws waidov,x.r.A. Nisibis was a Syrian city in 
the northeastern part of Mesopotamia. (Hoff. p. 1842.) It had 
an important trade, and many Greeks among others had been 
attracted thither. Some would identify this place with the 
Accad of Scripture (Gen. x. 10), and® others, with less reason, 
with Zobah (2 Sam. x. 6, 8). See Accad in Smith’s Bibl Dic. 
Pres. Woolsey, in a private letter, says: ‘“‘ As the ethnical name 
is NeotSnvds, either the text must be wrong, or NiowPis must bea 
proper name. It is not likely that Plutarch would know any- 
thing of Thebans off in Nisibis, or that they would be there. One 
might conjecture, as the true reading, Nuoéws, of Nysa on 
Mount Helicon, or Nucapéws, both ethnical names being in 
use.” —raidep is partitive genitive after és=a recently deceased 
son of Python of Nisibis, The same relative clause also con- 
tains the subject of éfavjveyxe, with which, therefore, it is not 
necessary to add ris, according to the suggestion of Reiske. 

27. rots Smaprois, lit. the sown. It was a name given to those 
who were said to have sprung from the dragon’s teeth sown by 
Cadmus, and who were the foanders of Thebes. Hence in the 
poets Sraprés occurs often for OnBatos. 

5. (P. 50.) Sorépov 82.... pions, but afterwards at length, 
and in other generations, nature causes the peculiar character- 
istic of the family to blossom forth and reappear in vice or 
ortue. 

XXII. 12. Ofras ody Ehnv, er.A. Nothing of its kind can be 
more remarkable than the narrative which follows from this 
point, and constitutes the remainder of the treatise. It may 
have been invented directly by Plutarch himself, or repeated 
with more or less variation from some previously existing ac- 
count, either oral or recorded; but it still remains, in either 
case, one of the most striking testimonies of heathen antiquity 
to the doctrine of future rewards and punishments. In its gen- 
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eral outline, the story is not unlike that of the Armenian Er, 
of whose restoration to life Plato discourses; but in the details 
the two narratives are, essentially independent of each other, 
and furnish their own separate contribution to our knowledge 
of what the ancients thought on subjects of this nature. One 
other remark may be in place here. It will be found to be 
characteristic of the mythoplasms of the heathen writers re- 
lating to the other world (like.those of Plato and Plutarch, for 
example), that they abound in disclosures respecting the future 
state which leave almost nothing for the imagination to supply 
or for curiosity to desire; whereas, in the instances of coming 
back to this life after dying (those of Lazarus, the widow's son of 
Nain, the daughter of Jairus,) which the New Testament records, 
a veil of the strictest secrecy is drawn over the interval of their 
absence and experience in the unseen world. It is not easy to 
account for this difference without accepting it as a criterion for 
distinguishing the true from ane false in traditions or histories of 
this character. 

18. Gearéctos 6 Sorevs, x.7.X. Thespesius had this appellation 
from his birth-place, Soli, in Cilicia. The ruins of this city are 
seen rising in solitary grandeur by the modern traveller as he 
steams along those shores. Nothing is known of Protogenes 
beyond the intimation here that he was a Cilician, and resided 
for a time at Delphi. : | 

18. éx peravoias, from repentance, so far as regards the part 
-Of his conduct in question here. Having squandered his property 
’ and brought upon himself the evils of poverty, he resolved now 
to reform, and practise the economy and other arts necessary 
for the acquisition of wealth. 

19. &racye mdSos, exhibited the same conduct. The sense 
is expressed often by the verb alone. See Rost, Gr. cial 
p. 450. 

25. €& ’AucsAdxovu pavreia, x.r.A. The seat of this oracle was: 
Mallus, in Cilicia. It took its name from Amphilochus, a Gre- 
cian, who, after the Trojan war, wandered, it is said, into this 
region and founded a temple and oracle, of which he was re- 
garded after his death as the god. In his treatise De Oracl. 
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' Defect. 224, D, Platarch represents the other oracles as almost 
universally silent, and this as among the very few which con- 
tinued to enjoy any degree of credit. On the whole subject of 
oracles and prodigies as treated by Plutarch, see an Article on 
“‘ The Theology of Plutarch,” in the Methodist Quarterly, July, 
1852. The progress which Ohristianity had already made at 
that time, was one of the causes, doubtless, which occasioned 
this decline of their authority. ,Milton, in his hymn on the 
nativity of Christ, sets himself back of the historical fact, and 
announces it as among the consequences of the Saviour’s advent, 
as follows: 
The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving. 
Apollo, from his shrine, 
Can no more divine, 
‘With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance, or breathed spell, 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetic cell. 

26. ei BeAriov.. . . Biov, may be understood of moral conduct, 
or of worldly success ; and it is evident that Thespesius proposed 
the question here with this latter view of the meaning. The 
ambiguity on his part is represented as if it were accidental; 
but that which appears in the reply of the oracle, is manifestly 
studied, that the answer may seem pertinent to the inquiry, 
while it is left to the future to develop what was really in- 
tended. 

4, (P. 51.) é£éSave is less explicit here than dréSave would 
be. It may refer to actual death, but not necessarily ; the death 
maybe apparent only, a state of unconsciousness or suspended 
animation. For an example of the weakened sense, see Plato 
de Legg. 12. 959, D, where éxreSynxévac and dvrws édxreSvnxévas 
are opposed to each other. 

5. wept ras radas, on the very eve of burial. Burial, as 
practised by the Greeks, consisted of various ceremonies, and 
hence the noun which denoted the act could be put in the sin- 
gular or the plural. “Funerals” was often so used in the older 
English. 


‘ 
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7. otre yap Sixatérepoy, x.r.A. We have here the highest de- 
scription of moral excellence which the mind of the heathen 
enabled him to draw. Its utter deficiency, as compared with 
the Christian standard, is too obvious to need remark. How 
forcibly, also, are we struck with the same contrast, in observ- 
ing the manner in which Plutarch applies his epithets “ good,” 
“ virtuous,” “noble,” and the like, in the preceding parts of this 
treatise! What reprobation would Christianity pronounce even 
upon the fairest of the examples which this heathen moralist 
lauds with so much encomium! Surely now, nothing could be 
more significant, as-a mark of distinction between the Christian 
religion and every other, than the different views which they 
inculcate in regard to what is right and wrong in human con- 
duct. Ackermann (in his Das Christliche im Plato, ete. p. 59) 
remarks very justly, “ That in no book in the world is so much 
said of sin and its consequences, as in the Bible, and in general 
nowhere so little, asin the heathen authors.” And again in 
another place, he says: ‘ That the Christian doctrine respecting 
sin was in the main foreign to classical antiquity and new, is 
abundantly manifest from the violent and sarcastic mode of 
warfare which its writers waged against the.‘ vile sinner’s reli- 
gion,’ as they contemptuously termed the gospel. See for ex- 
ample, Orig. c. Cels. 8, p. 486 sq. ed. Delar.”* It is true, the 
solitary maxim of some pagan moralist may reveal now and 
then a glimpse of something better; but the forgiveness 
of injuries, it may safely be said, was hardly recognized as a 
duty, and still less insisted on as essential to the praise of 
virtue.t The nearest approach to this, perhaps, which the eulo- 


* This able writer would make Plato an exception to this remark; but unless 
he means this in a comparative sense, we must set it down as an effect of that par- 
tiality for his subject, which he carries so far in many other instances also, as to 


‘ impair greatly the general value of his work. He does not profess to be satisfied 


himself with any of the attempts which have been made to explain away the well- 
known passage in Repub. 5. 468. 
t Chryses (Il. I. 37-42), the priest of Apollo, could come before his god, and 
after recounting his good deeds, challenge an answer to his wrathful prayer : 
Tigecay Aavaoi éua Sdxpve. coios BéAcooty. 


It does not seem that there was anything revolting in this to the Grecian mind. 
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gists of classical antiquity have cited, is the remark-of Isocrates 
in Nicoc.: “A mdcyovres i’ érépwy dpyiteaSe, ravta Trois GkAots poy 
moire. Gibbon (Hist. c. 54. n. 86)* affects to put this on a 
level with the Christian law of reciprocity in Matt. vii. 12, and 
speaks of it as the same rule promulgated four hundred years 
before the promulgation of the gospel. But, it will be observed, 
even this precept is purely negative in its character, and for- 
bids no more than a spirit of retaliation. Further, Christianity, 
it is to be remembered, prescribes the duty of forgiving and 
loving our enemies among its first requisitions, and, more than 
all, farnishes in the spirit and life of its Author a Jiving exem- 
plification of this virtue, infinitely more impressive than any di- 
dactic inculcation of it from the Eps of a teacher, however 
earnest or reiterated. 

16. 1d hpovody, the intelligent part.—dvanveiv Sdos, to recover 
breath entirely.—domep évds Suparos, asif it were one eye, or, a8 
we say, all eye. 

24, rdévov €xovcay, Xylander gives by efficacitate praeditum. 

" It means, probably, that the rays of light were shot forth from 
the stars with great force, and possessed, like a sort of atmo- 
sphere, the power of supporting the souls of the departed, and 
of-enabling them to transport themselves freely from one place 
to another. 

XXIII. 1. (P. 52.) yuyds.... froyoed7. Cicero, as cited 

‘by Wyttenbach, says (Tusc. 1. 17): “Reliquae duae partes 
(animae), una ignea, altera animalis—hae sursum rectis lineis in 











It was not the unguarded, hasty utterance, for which heathcnism, after the man- 


ner of the Gospel, turned upon its votaries with the rebuke, Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of. What a contrast to this have we in the attitude of the 
apostle of Christianity, as he says to those who had wronged him, “I will gladly 
spend and be spent for you; though the more abundantly I love you the less I be 
, loved” (2 Cor. xii. 15), and again in the precept of the author of Christianity, 
‘* Love your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them who despitefully use you and persecute you.” (Matt. v. 44.) 
See this topic illustrated with much learning and discrimination in the chapters of 
‘* Ecce Homo,” entitled, ‘‘ The Law of Forgiveness.” 
* Milman’s ed. v. 4, p. 36, 


, 
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coelestem locum subvolant, sive ipsae natura superiora appe- 
tentes, sive quod a gravioribus leviora natura repellantur. Quae 
cum constent, perspicuum debet esse, animos cum ex corpore 
excesserint, sive illi sint animales, id est spirabiles, sive ignei, 
sublime ferri.” Thus, in the representation here, the soul, on 
leaving the body, immediately rises and assumes at first the ap- 
pearance of a globular flame; this gently and gradually dissolves, 
and a spiritual form then emerges from it, which, as appears 
from the sequel, has such a resemblance to the personal mani- 
festation in this life, that individuals can at once identify and 
recognise each other.—éfiorapévou tov depos, the. air being dis- 
placed before them. 

5. xevoupévas 8 ovy, x.r.A. This dissimilarity in the motions of 
the different souls is intended no doubt to be significant of their 
moral state and character. Those who disengage themselves 
most readily from the body, and mount upward so instinctively, 
are the good who have subdued their passions, and, from an 
affinity of nature, seek at once the higher regions, which are 
most remote from matter and its contaminations. The confused 
motion of the others, on the contrary, who are whirled with 
such fury hither and thither, indicates the moral disorder of 
their souls, They are the wicked, who have allowed their 
passions to control them, who are destitute of all power of 
calm and considerate action. Similar views are expressed by 
Plato in Tim, 44, A; de Legg. 2. 672, B.; Tim. 48, A. See Rit- 
ter’s Hist. of Philos. v. II. p. 878, and elsewhere. 

18. ot?’ Foray rap’ éavrais, nor were self-collected, possessed of 
their senses. 

16. avral nad éavras, alone by themselves. This distributive 
sense of the preposition is common; but the strengthened form 
of the phrase by airdés is rather a usage of the later Greek. 
Bernhardy’s Syntax, p. 240. 

19. Spnvov.... pepeypevas. The verb of this participle takes 
uniformly in the active voice the accusative with the dative. 
It is not limited, however, to the latter case in the passive; 
but may be followed by the genitive of the source or material, 
out of which anything is mixed. 

a 
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20. rov mepséxovros. To mepéyor is often used by natural 
philosophers to signify espace, and not unfrequently, as here, to 
signify the air, or atmosphere. Cf, p. 57, 111, where the 
meaning is more obvious.—éPSjvac depends on gadpai, bright 
(joyous) to behold = Latin, adspectu splendidae. 

28. dsveonpawor .... mpoctépsevor, displeasure they manifested 
by contraction or crowding together among themselves, but joy 
and approbation by expansion and separation from each other. 
The scene is one which Thespesius sees at a distance, and hence 
the meaning of it is conveyed to him by means of outward signs. 
The representation for this purpose conforms to what the an- 
cients supposed to be the effect of different emotions on the 
mind. As they were accustomed to speak of the heart as dilated 
by joy, and, on the other hand, as contracted by sorrow or 
grief, so here the inward impulse appears in the outward move- 
ment; these souls press together or stand apart, expand or con- 
tract their ranks, as it were, in unison with the different passions 
which agitate by turn their minds. Wyttenbach, in his note on 
the place, has referred to various passages in ancient writers, 
which show how common it was to speak in this manner. That 
from Porphyry, Pythag. Vit. c. 85, is one of the most striking: 


od yap id’ ndovijs Suexeiro TACO, Ose in’ avias auveoreddero. The. 


examples in Plato alone are frequent, and will be found noticed 
by Stallbaum on Cratyl. 419. O, and Sympos. 206. D. The re- 
peated use of the neuter participle here, instead of the cor- 
responding abstract noun, deserves to be remarked. Of this more 
vivid mode of expression, none of the Greek prose writers, says 
Bernhardy (Syntax, p. 827), availed themselves so often as Plu- 
tarch and Thucydides. | 

8. (P. 58.) 1d 8 dé rovde, henceforth. Comp. Matth. § 288 ; 
Butt. 846.5. Thespesius receives a new name, it issupposed, to 
indicate that he is now to change his character and to be in 
future a better man. So Abraham and Peter receive new names 
when they assume a new character and new relations. 

4. ov8é ydp sustains often the same relation to a suppressed 
negative idea which «ait ydp sustains to an affirmative one. See 
Hartung, part 1. p. 211. “You were mistaken,” Thespesius is 


ot cine ini coi 
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told, ‘‘ in- regard to your name; nor are you correct in another 
apprehension.; for you are not dead,” etc. So also, Acts iv. 34; 
Rom. viii. 7. | 

5. rp ppovovrvrs.... Yvynv. Wyttenbach suspects that orig- 
inally dAcyoy may have stood: in the text, instead of dAAn». 
The distinction which Plutarch probably had in view, would 
have been more clearly expressed in that case, it is true, but it 
may be considered as involved also in the terms which we find 
before us. 1d dpovody we may understand as denoting what the 
Greeks, the Platonists especially, expressed more frequently by 
6 vous OF To Aoytorsixdy ; that is, man’s intelligent nature, or the 
faculties which he possesses in common with the Deity, and 
which distinguish him from irrational creatures. Hence Plato 
sometimes terms these also rd Seiov or ro aSavaroy ths Yuyijs. 
His other soul, the dAAn yYvy7n as it is here called, would em- 
brace the remaining powers and passions of man, those which 
depend upon'his present physical organization, and which con- 
stitute, in distinction from the other, what Plato denominates 
his mortal soul, ro Svyrov ris Wuyxns (Tim. 65, A), or at other 
times 76 ddoyov, OF dddy:oroy pepos THs Wuyxns (Repub. 4. 439, D). 
These latter the Platonists subdivided again into (1) ré Supexdy 
Or Supoedds, or man’s innocent appetencies or impulses, the 
pura naturalia very nearly of some modern theologians, and (2) 
TO emtSupntixoy OF xpyuariorixdy, those passions which belong to 
the brutes and make brutes of men, so far as they yield to them.* 
Several other terms also occur in the sequel, which are best ex- 
plained with reference to these distinctions in Plato’s psychol- 
ogy. Ina more popular sense of the term, vy often signified 
merely the principle of animal life, anima, which ceased with 
the breath, as opposed to vovs, animus, the understanding or soul 
usually so called. Paul recognizes a threefold distinction in 
the nature of man, rd mvetpa cal 9 Yruyy Kat rd oadpa (1 Thess. 
v. 28), and distinguishes y-vy7 from wveipa (cf. Heb. iv. 12), and 
Wuxixds from mvevparixds. (Of. 1 Cor. ii. 14,15; xv. 44-46.)—r@ 
povovrre is the limiting dative in respect to the action of the verb. 


* Bee on this subject Reinhold, LB. Geach, d. Phil. § 67 ; Rixner, B. L L, 215; 
Tennemann, B. II. p. 430 sq. 
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7. ro ras Wouxas,x.7r.A. The article calls attention to the clause 
or proposition which follows, namely, to wit. It .is a frequent 
idiom, especially in the writings of Luke and Paul, the most 
Hellenistic of the New Testament authors, . Cf. Winer, § 80. 4. 
Let it be a sign to you both now and hereafter, i. e., a means of 
distinguishing between the living, and such-as are actually dead, 
that the souls of the latter neither cast a shadow, nor wink with 
their eyes, This criterion, as Plutarch himself states in Quaest. 
Graec. 800, C, is quoted from the Pythagoreans. The first of 
these properties, that of no shadow accompanying the spirits of 
the departed, results from what was supposed to Ve the nature 
of the soul. ' ‘* Anima enim, sive simplex est, ut plerisque pla- 
cuit, sive, ut Democritus et Stoici volunt, igneae materiae, um- 
bram facere non potest, rd yap has ov rovet oxidy, ut ait Plutarch. 
de Facie Lun. 982. D.” Wyttenb. What the Pythagoreans 
meant by the other characteristic, it is more difficult to say. 
Possibly it was some mere superstition which the vulgar belief 
_ had connected with the souls of men after death. Or it may 
denote, it has been -conjectured, the faculty of clearer percep- 
tion, the power of steadier, calmer contemplation, which may 
be supposed to be an attribute of the soul when freed from the 
disturbing influences of the body. , 

12. daurd .. . . cuvatwpouperny, accompanying himself, strictly 
appended to him, or suspended with him. Some editions omit 
the first or the second ria; but the repetition serves to increase 
the indefiniteness of the description, and, as Wyttenbach phows, 
is by no means without example. 

XXIV. 15. dowep.... wavoédnvos, sc. Spa. The descrip- 
tion here rests upon the idea that the sins which men commit 
stain and disfigure the soul, and, when violent and excessive, that 
they tear and lacerate it, so as to cover it, as it were, with 
wounds and bruises. These mutilations, as soon as the veil 
which the body had spread over them, is rent, are laid bare, 
and every person appears then as he really is. - The writer here - 
has no doubt followed Plato in Gorgias, 524-5, Eand A. The 
passage which Prof. Woolsey cites there from Tacitus (Annal. 
VI. 6), belongs also here: ‘‘ Neque frustra praestantissimus sa- 
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pientiae firmare solitus est, si recludantur tyrannorum mentes, 
posse adspici laniatus et ictus; quando, ut corpora verberibua, 
ita saevitia, libidine, malis consultis, animus dilaceretur.” This 
striking thought reminds us of Paul’s declaration (2 Cor. v. 10): 
“For we must all be made manifest (havnpwnva:) before the 
judgment seat of Christ.” 

25. ray wovnpev,x.r.A. The correlative adverb either of the 
first or second clause of such a comparison is often omitted. We 
have here an ellipsis of otras after ovdeis. 

27. ddAn 8é,«.7-A. one punishment belongs to one guard and 
minister, there being three of them, and another to another. addy 
gvAaxt = puAdcoy. The common gender of the latter admits of a 
direct agreement between the words. Adrasteia, according to 
another genealogy, was the daughter of Jupiter and Night. The 
origin of the name is doubtful. Some consider it merely an 
epithet of Nemesis, and suppose it derived from Adrastus on 
account of an altar, which he is said to have built to this god- 
‘ dess. The later Greek writers resolve it into @ priv. and dpav 
or d8pdoxew, to flee, as importing the certainty of the vengeance 
which Adrastea inflicted on the guilty. 

11. (P. 54.) Adpanoe wai xarédvoe. For this achronic or 
gnomic aorist, used where we commonly use the present, to 
express a general fact, see O. 572,2; H. 707; K. 256, 4, b. 
It will be observed, that the aorist and the present are used in- 
terchangeably in this description of the punishment of the wick- 
ed. Where the aorist is used, the act seems to be represented 
as more instantaneous and decisive. Compare édecfe below, 1. 25, 
with &:xatovra: in the same sentence, where the soAvy ypdvov 
requires the present.—dppyroy xai ddparoy, i. e., Tartarus; where, 
it is implied, the class of offenders of whom Plutarch speaks 
were to remain forever. In this he has merely repeated the 
view and almost the language of Plato in Phaedo, 118, E: of 
3 dy Sdfoow andreas zyew.... Tovrous 8€ } mpoonxovoca poipa 
pire: eis roy Tdprapov, dSev obmore éxBaivovowy. Hence the punish- 
ment, which in the case of curable sins has a reformatory de- 
sign and efficacy, is here penal and ultimate. Oompare with 
this the description of Tartarus, Aeneid, VI. 578 sq. 
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*¢ Saxum ingens -volvunt alii, radiiaque rotarum 
Districti pendent; sedet, aeternumque sedebit, 
Infelix Theseus ; Phiegyasque miserrimus omnes 
Admonet, et magna testatur voce per umbras, 

‘ Discite justitiam moniti, et non temnere divos.’ ” 

14. dy Wépoais,x.r.d. It was Artaxerxes Longimanus, as Plu- 
tarch states in Apophth. 178, D. who instituted this punishment. 
Before his time, it had been customary for the Persian kings to 
inflict personal chastisement on the criminal, and to pull out the 
hair of his head. He chose, while he abolished a barbarons 
custom, to rely upon the honor rather than the fears of his sub- 
jects. 

- 19. ai woAdal, for the most part. aie avroy i, a TOY 
dv3pamreav. The antecedent is loosely implied perhaps in ev r@ 
Biw of the preceding sentence. Wyttenbach would change airy 
to dAX\wy. But airav is opposed to mdyrwy in the next sentence. 
The chastisements of Poena in this life appeal for the most part 
to the opinions and to the sensibilities of the sufferers themselves, 
while the punishments inflicted by Dike in the future life are 
applied to the soul in full view of all, and especially of rela- 
tives and friends. 

' 95. mdvra, tn every respect. The change to xara mdvra, by 
Reiske is unnecessary. See 0.4387; H. 552; K. 279, 7, R. 10. 

1, (P. 55.) Se stscstitavon=-abeeie: explating (lit. taking away) 
each of his passions by pains and sufferings. 

8. rovs 81a capKés, pains of the body. The expression of itself 
might signify in the flesh, while living, like 8a rod caparos, 2 Cor. 
ii. 4. Observe éyveiparos in the singular, which is uncommon. 
See Lexicon. 

14. "Exel yap f te... . évrai3a Se. For as there (in the former 
' Jife) the vice of the soul imparts various colors to the body, 8 
here (in the world of retribution) there 1s an end of purification 
and punishment when these (the passions) are wholly purged out. 
dé instead of ré or xai, in the second member, emphasizes that 
member. See Lidd. and Scott under ré, VIII: ré followed 
by de. | 

26. 4 ev SC. Yuyn. yéveow may be taken passively, birth, 
entrance into life ; and thus the distinction indicated by ney and 
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de becomes more apparent. Two reasons are given why some 
of those, who have once been in the body, return to it again. 
One of them is, an excessive predominance of the practical or 
active powers (r@ mpuxrixg) over the contemplative (rot Sewpeiv) ; 
and the other, a love of pleasure, which makes the body indis- 
pensable to the soul as an instrument of fulfilling its desires. 
The return to life, in these cases, seems to be represented, in 
some sense, as the result of choice, or, more correctly, as made 
necessary only through the soul’s voluntary continuance in a 
moral state which renders a pure spiritual mode of existence 
incongruous and irksome to it. There were also other grounds 
on which this procedure was supposed to take place. It is 
described more commonly as a punishment for previous sins, or 
as a penalty which the soul must pay off, whether inclined to 
the re-union or not, by the degradation and misery of being 
imprisoned in some brute form. To this Plutarch alludes in 
the sequel. | 


1. (P. 56.) dpyavou... . deopémn, wanting intemperance as a 
means of gratification. 

10. rovro macyovcas, meeting with the same experience, or 
being in the same state, sc. as himself, that is, left to move and 
act for themselves. 

XXYV. 18. ddSiva, sc. rd xdopa. The infinitive stands for 
the indicative, or depends upon éAeye uuderstood, which is often 
omitted in the oratio obliqua. The ordinary construction re- 
turns in éférve. The explanation of this scene is given by the 
guide himself, at the close of the description, in the words d:dao~- 
Koy Gua, K.T.A. 

22. “EXeye 8€ ravry, sc. 680, by this way, through this chasm. 
Bacchus, as son of Semele, and therefore mortal, in order to 
become a god must ascend from hades, or, in other words, be 
exempted from the power which death has over men. What 
Banier says (Erlauterung der Gotterlehre, etc., B. VI. p. 524) will 
best explain the remainder of the allusion. ‘ When Diodorus 
Siculus and Plutarch say, that Bacchus descended into the lower 
world, in order to fetch his mother thence, they intended to 
speak, it may be supposed, of an evocation or conjuration of the 
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shade of Semele, or rather of her apotheosis; that is, he brought 
her, so to speak, from the lower world, and tranferred her to 
heaven, where, under the name of Thyone, she took her place 
‘ among the goddesses. Pausanias says, that Bacchus descended 
to hades through the Aloyonian lake, in the region of Lerna, and 
that a certain Polymnus showed him the way, because Bacchus 
‘possibly was assisted by him in the ceremony of the conjuration 
or apotheosis. ” See Horat. Od. II. 19. 

26. éxrjxerat Kat avvypaiverat, x.r.A. What the analogy was 
which led to this transfer of the properties of water to the soul, 
it is not difficult to perceive. Water asa heavy body gravitates 
freely to the earth; and as sinful passions create a similar ten- 
dency in the soul, as they draw it down to the earth, to low, 
grovelling objects, the epithets wet, humid, flowing, heavy, 
were very naturally applied to the soul under the influence of 
corrupt inclinations. Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and Plato (Phaed. 
81 O), had used the same circle of expressions before... The con- 
ception, however, is supposed, not without reason, to be oriental 
in its origin, rather than Grecian. The same idea is said to bea 
familiar one in the Hindu philosophy at the present day. See 
Henry’s Hist. of Philosophy, p. 88. | 

8. (P. 57.) fv ovrws avopdoSat,x.r.A. There was a fanciful ety- 
mology which derived yéveors from émt ynv vedors. Some of the 
‘ later Greek philosophers were very fond of employing such con- 
ceits in illustration and support of their doctrines. 

5. rooavrny.... dd0v, as great as the dmAeroy rénov, which 
he had previously traversed.—dqopay», fo sce at a distance. 

21. ovdevds....Kkowwverv. By this denial, Plutarch claims 
tacitly a character of greater truth and certainty for the Del- 
phian oracle, than he was willing to allow to other sources of 
divination. This jealousy for the fame of Apollo discovers itself 
also in other parts of the narrative. It will be recollected, that 
towards the close of his life he became himself a priest of Apollo, 
and resided for a time at Delphi, partly in this character and 
partly in that of a sort of commissioner, under the appointment, 
probably, of the emperor Hadrian, for repairing and ornamenting 
the buildings of the temple. 
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28. ovdapot—repaivor, limited to no particular part of the 
world. 

25. °Ex rotvrov, from this oracle. 

26. “Gvetpoe peyvipevot, x.r.A. Dreams in general were regarded 
by the ancients as prophetic—ydp 1° Svap é« Avs éorw—(Il. I. 
63); and at some of the oracles, as that of Amphiaraus at Oro- 
pus, they were the only medium through which communica- 
tions were made. 

1. (P. 58.) 1rd & *Amrdd\Awvos, Sut the oracle of Apollo. 

“2. avarépw yap, x.t.r., for the earthly part of the soul does not 
release you and permit you to ascend, but tends downwards, being 
attached to the bey. 

6. xdArwy ris O€usdos. The agency of Themis was not to be 
overlooked in this account of the oracle. There was a tradition 
that she had presided over it before Apollo himself, and had 
been his teacher in the arts of prophetic intuition and divina- 
tion.—drepeddépevov = conveyed. : 

9. dda ré rwa al, besides some other things.—éxeivov, sc. of 
Thespesius. 

12. &v tq mpocan@.... mepiepopemnv. Some of the ancients 
supposed, that what we call the face of the moon was that of 
the Sibyl, looking forth upon the earth and singing, as she re- 
volved around it, the fate and fortunes of its inhabitants. See 
Plut.. de Pyth. Orac. 898, O. She was originally, as Clemens 
Alexandrinus states the Greek belief (Strom. L. 1, p. 228, ed. - 
Hein.) upon the earth, but after her death had her abode in the 
moon, and continued to utter thence her predictions. | 

16. wept rd BéoBrov gpos x.r.A. Plutarch alludes to the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius, A. D. 79, which overwhelmed several cities 
and devastated a great part of Campania. This event was said 
to have been foretold in the ancient Sibylline books long before 
its occurrence: and in his treatise de Pyth. Orac. 398, O, Pla- 
tarch assumes this as a fact so well known, that he urges it as an 
ananswerable argument against those who ridiculed the idea of 
a knowledge of futurity. 

17. Acxatdpyevas. Dicaearchia was one of thé cities destroyed 
at this time, and is the place mentioned in Acts xxviii. 18, under 
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its Roman name MorioAa, now Pozeuoli, not far from Naples, 
where Paul disembarked on his arrival in Italy on the way to 
Rome. 

18. epi rov yyexcvos. The emperor Vespasian is supposed 
to be meant, who died a natural death, while nearly all his pre- 
_ decessors perished by violence. To the justness of the praise 
bestowed on him, Tacitus also bears witness, Hist. I. 50:.‘ so- 
lusque omnium ante se Principum in melius mutatus est.” See 
also Suet. Vit. Vesp. 10, 

20. mpos riy Seay, x.t.A. ‘ Maloram poenas jam supra narra- 
verat, sed ex persona ductoris, qui eas Thespesio exponit. Nunc 
ipse eas spectat. ” ‘Wyttenb. 

22. drei Sé xal, x.7.A., for, on the other a though he would 
not have expected it, Theapesius fell in also with friends and rela-~ 
tives and acquaintances, being punished. Thus we may trans- 
late érei if we retain it in the text; grera, suggested by Reiske 
and approved, though not admitted into the text by other editors, 
would be an easier reading. 


XXVI. 1. (P. 59.) xareider, looked down, as opposed to Bapda- . 


Spoy; that is, he saw his father below himself. 

4, ray épecrotey rais tiwpiats, those who presided over the 
punishments. . 

14, ds dvdyxny, x.r-A. Thespesius would gladly have shunned. 
the objects which now meet his view, but is thrust forward into 
the midst of them in spite of himself. ovrw seems to repeat the 
idea of d30vpevos, since there was a@ necessity thus, under these 
circumstances of compulsion, to pass on. 

15. yvwpipaws srovnpar, openly wicked, known to be such by 
the world, as contrasted with the secretly wicked, who are next 
mentioned. 

16. 088 dpoiws, not ig the same degree, i, e., as they had been 
punished in the present life, or perhaps, as those were punished 
after death, who had passed through the world with a false 
reputation for virtue. 

17. ré GAoyoy kai raSnrixov. Of. note XXIII. p. 53, 1.5. srady- 
rixéy corresponds perhaps to the Platonic émSupnrixdy as there 
explained, except that in addition to the source or seat of cor- 
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rupt passions in the abstract, which the term strictly denotes, it 
would here include naturally the accessory idea of the debase- 
ment and pollution which the soul has contracted from the in- 
dulgence of such passions.—d¢reAyj. . . . émirrovoy ovcay, being sub- 
jected to ineffectual and laborious efforts for the gratification of 
the irrational nature and the passions, this being the sum of their 
comparatively light punishment. The text is pronounced cor- 
rupt by most editors, and they are at a loss for any suitable 
amendment. 

28. ai Saddrruat oxoAddrevdpat, x.r.A. The same property is at- 
tributed also by the ancient naturalists to the vulpes marina. 
Bee Plutarch de Solert. Animal. The statement no doubt has 
some truth for its foundation. Dr. Peyssonnel (Phil. Trans. 
Vol. LI. art. 6) describes “‘ a marine scolopendra of very small 
bulk and square figure, whose bodyand head were formed of 
eighty rings, and which had a power occasionally of throwing 
out its intestines. The four sides of this animal were armed 
with prickles, and every ring had four bundles of them, which 
are sometimes spread out like fans; those under the body served 
the insect as feet. These scolopendrae, being placed upon the 
fingers, thrust a great number of their prickles into the skin, 
and caused a sharp pain, resembling the effect of fire, of some 
continuance.” 

26. ro .... Kupie, that part of the soul to which the sove- 
reignty belongs. . 

8. (P. 60.) dv.... pacar, for what they suffered or did 
when they were alive. dy is genitive by attraction, its antece- 
dent understood being genitive of merit or crime. O. 874; H. 
B77; K, 274, 2. 

4. Eivac 8€ xal Niuvas, x.7.A. The terrific passage in Plat. Re- 
pub. 10. Cap. XIV., should be compared with the narrative 
here. We subjoin a partof it as given in the words of Prof. Wool- 
sey in his Introduction to Gorgias, p. 48. The speaker is a cer- 
tainEr, a Pamphylian, who is relating an experience similar to 
that of Thespesiusin Plutarch. ‘“‘ Among the frightful spectacles 
that wesaw,” he says, “ this was one: When we were near the 
mouth of the chasm, and were expecting to go upwards, after 
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enduring all the other things appointed, on a sudden we saw 
this Ardisus* and others, nearly all of them tyrants; although 
some enormous transgressors among private persons were there 
also. When they thought they should now go upwards (out of 
the chasm), the mouth would not let them pass, but uttered a 
bellowing sound, whenever any such incurably wicked person, 
or any one who had not paid a sufficient penalty, endeavored to 
ascend. Thereupon wild men, said he, all fiery to look upon, 
who stood by, when they heard the bellow, picked out and car- 
ried off a part of the transgressors; but Ardisus and others they 


bound hand and foot, and threw them down, and beat them . 


hard, and dragged them along on one side of the road, scraping 
them upon thorns, while to the by-standers they told the rea- 
sons why these sinners suffered these things, and that they were 
drawn along to be plunged into Tartarus. There, said he, of all 
the fears, many and various, which fell upon us, this was the 
greatest,—lest, when each one was going upward, the mouth 
should utter that bellow, and most gladly did each one hear no 
sound as he ascended.” ‘ 

6. épearavat daipovas. . There were, as the Greeks held, both 
good and evil demons. Whether Plutarch would have us regard 
those who are here set to torment the wicked, as of the former 
class, and as acting therefore merely as the executioners of jus- 
tice, or as of the latter class, and hence as gratifying the malice 
of their hearts, at the same time that they exact a deserved 
penalty, does not entirely appear. It is remarkable, that Plu- 
tarch speaks, in another place, of an ancient, well-known tradi- 


tion, which represented it as one of the employments of evil — 


demons, to tempt men and render the path of virtue difficult to 
them. Stillingfleet (Orig. Sac. p..515) cites it from the life of 
Dion as running thus: “ That there are certain wicked and ma- 
lignant demons which envy good men, and withstand their 
enterprises, by raising fears and troubles to them, that so they 


* This Ardiseus was a sort of Cain, who was said to have killed his father and 
brother, and to have perpetrated other foul crimes. He lived in the earliest 
times, and was a tyrant in some city of Pamphylia. 
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might hinder them in their pursuit of virtue, lest, if they con- 
tinue steadfast and immovable in good, they should beat last 
partakers of greater felicity than they themselves enjoy.” 

8. év pépe, alternately.—de ... . mAeove£iav denotes the cause 
aod manner of their wickedness. 

21. eis .... weptndSey, came round to, and at length fell 
upon. Of. Rom. v. 12: eis mavras dv3pmrrous 6 Sdvaros dupASev. 

27. rq mpoywooxew denotes the cause of their lamentation: 
because they foreknow their punishment, by having already ex- 
perienced it. H. 611; K. 285, 1. 

8. (P. 61.) viarepidasd drexvios éxouevas 8C. GAAnAa?, crowding 
thick upon each other. arexves, according to the etymology, 
without art, but in this sense written aréyvws. The thought here 
and the language in part are borrowed probably from Odyss. 
XXIV. 5-10. 

4, “Eaxara S¢ épavros,x.t.A. This idea of a metempsychosis, . 
or transmigration of the soul through different bodies, was 
familiar to the Greeks as early at least as the time of Pythag- 
oras, and acquired subsequently new authority from the prom- 
inence which Plato gave to it in his religious system (Phaedr. 
248, E; Repub. 10. 614, A). It is astonishing to what extent 
this doctrine has obtained the credence of mankind. It was 
held, in some form or other, by most of the nations of antiquity ; 
and constitutes, as is well known, a fundamental article of be- 
lief in the Boodhism and Brahminism of the East, at the present 
day.* The notion has both its theoretic and its practical side. 
If we confine our view to the simple theory, we may no doubt, 
as its eulogists claim, discover in it the traces of much important 
truth. It affirms, certainly, the soul’s immortality, expresses 
the natural sense of man in regard to the evil of sin, and the 
‘feeling of the heart respecting the need of purification as a 
means of union with God. Fr. Schlegel in his History of Phi- 
losophy (v. I. p. 202 sq. as translated by Robertson) has given 
us @ picture of the system in these respects, which, to say the 


* The German student will be interested to consult Bauer’s Symbolik 2, 2. p. 
306 f., p. 412 f; Stuhr’s Religions-systeme B. 1. p. 101 f. 
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least, conceals none of its merits. “In this doctrine,” he says, 
“ there was a noble element of truth—the feeling that man, since 
he has gone astray and wandered so far from his God, mnst 
needs exert many efforts, and undergo a long and painful pil- 
grimage, before he can rejoin the Source of all perfection; the 
firm conviction and positive certainty that nothing defective, 
impure, or defiled with earthly stains, can enter the pure region 
of perfect spirits, or be eternally united to God; and that thus, 
before it can attain to this blissful end, the immortal soul must 
pass through long trials and many purifications,” Bat turn 
to the other side, and to what does all this amount in fact! 
What is there in practice which corresponds at all with such 
elevated sentiments! We look for it in vain. The degree of 
error, on the contrary, with which the doctrine associates what- 
ever of truth there is mixed with it, especially the pantheistic 
element, which lies so often at the bottom of it, leaves man still 
under the dominion of his passions, and presents to us examples 
of as great depravity, individual and social, as can be found un- 
der any other system of false belief. Look, for instance, at the 
condition of the Eastern Indian nations, at the present moment. 
The mixture of pride and. debasement, of professed sanctity 
but actual lust and cruelty, which appear in their religion, are 
some of the legitimate fruits of such speculations, and show, 
notwithstanding the favor which they sometimes find, even in 
Christian lands, what the direction is of the subtle philoso- 
phy which would destroy the distinction between God and his 
creatures. 

5. ép@vros seems to be properly the genitive absolute de- 
noting time = while he was seeing, and was probably intended to 
limit the statement in the next sentence in regard to the soul 
of Nero; that is, to define the circumstances under which his 
soul was seen suffering such punishments ; but the circumstances 
are drawn out to such length as to constitute a sentence by 
themselves. The next sentence, however, begins without a con- 
nective, and it may be doubted whether the editors have done 
right in separating it from this. 

8. ray pev.... mavraracw, in some cases hammering the en- 
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tire limbs together (thus reducing them within a smaller com- 
pass), in others twisting them off in a new direction, and some 
filing offand making away with them altogether. 

14. Ipoxexetpiopévoyv .. . . eldos. When the workmen had 
taken this soul in hand and were preparing to give it the form of a 
Pindaric viper. Upoxexerptopévov in its primary signification 
(to take in hand), would take ravrny in the accusative; in the 
secondary sense (to prepare) in the dative; and here it seems 
to unite the two. Some editors read ravry. 

15. Uwdapixjs éyidvns. It is most natural to understand this 
of some celebrated comparison of Pindar respecting the viper, 
though not found in any production of his which remains, 
Another supposition is, that the term denotes some particular 
species of this reptile. The proposal to incarcerate Nero in such 
a form has reference, no doubt, to his conduct towards his 
mother Agrippina. 

16. BidcecSat. Reiske prefers Bidcera, which would make 
the construction simple and regular. But the infinitive may 
depend on the continued force of mpoxeyerpiopévar. 

19. pnxaynoapevovs agrees with 8npywupyovs understood as 
the subject of peraBadety.—éAn Kat riuvas. ‘Nota vero discri- 
men inter Aipvy et €dos, quorum hoc, stagnum terra undique in- 
clusum, et exitu aquarum carens; Aivem, in quam aut fluvius 
-incurrit, aut ducta fossa cum eo conjungitur, atque iterum exit.” 
Wesseling. ad Herod. I. 191. Whether under Gov we should 
understand the frog or swan, is disputed. Nero, while living, 
had affected a talent for music, and sometimes gave the Roman 
people a taste of his skill, by appearing with his harp on the 
stage. He is said to have carried his ridiculous vanity so far, as 
to have caused a coin to be struck with the inscription NEro 
Apvotto. See Spanh. Jul. Caes. 58. 

28. nAevSépwoe trHv ‘EAAdda. Nero had abolished the taxes 
and tribute which the Greeks had been accustomed to pay to 
the Romans, and, to enhance the value of the favor, had himself 
made proclamation of it at the Isthmian games. The measure 
had no permanent effect upon the political state of Greece; but 
the former relations between the Greeks and their Roman 
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masters were soon reéstablished by Vespasian.—Meéyp: = péxps 
rourov, thus far.——eivat, 8C. Edeyev. 

27. otros, you there! like the Latin heus. 

1. (P. 62.) of (aypador are those who painted in encaustic, 
as it was termed, i. e., burnt in their-colors with a heated rod 
or stylus. It is said to have been one of the later improvements 
in painting, at least so far as regards its general adoption, and 
‘was valued for the greater durability which it gave to work 
executed inthis manner. See Hoff. Alterthumswiss. p. 1041-2; 
Dict. of Gr. and Rom. Antiq. p. 685. Supply mpocayovow after 
Cwypdpo. The case employed after domep, &s, Sore, may be 
either that of the noun which precedes, or the nominative with 
an implied repetition of the verb. 

2. érépay 8é xwAvew, but another woman prevented. 

4. dvaBréat .... pynparos, and opened his eyes again just 
at the entrance of the tomb, i. e., a8 he was (just) on the point of 
being buried. Of. XXII: #8 epi ras radas abras dyqveyxe. 





APPENDIX. 


- Had Plutarch any knowledge of Christvanity ? 


Tas question has been answered with so much unanimity in 
the negative, and on grounds so decisive, that it is surprising 
some few should persist still in affirming thecontrary. Plutarch 
was born, it is supposed, about A. D. 40, at Cheroncia in Basotia, 
resided at different places, as Athens, Rome, Delphi, Alexandria 
in Egypt, as some say, and died about eighty years of age, A. D. 
120. He flourished, therefore, during the latter part of the 
first, and the beginning of the second centuries. At some of 
these places, it is well known, there were at this time Christian 
communities, larger or smaller, and hence it was possible, cer- 
tainly, that Plutarch should have met with individuals of the 
new faith, and have become acquainted with their doctrines and 
sacred books. The mere fact of this possibility, however, can 
weigh little or nothing against the universal silence of his writ- 
ings in regard to the subject of Ohristianity. Much, indeed, 
which he wrote has been lost, but much still remains; and in 
that which remains, embracing discussions relating to almost 
every subject of religious, political, or social interest, we meet 
with so many natural occasions for speaking of the Obristians . 
in an explicit manner, that we can account for it only from his 
ignorance’ of them, that our author in all his numerous works 
has left us not the slightest trace of any certain allusion to 
them. The only passage in which it is pretended that any dis- 
covery of this sort can be made, is one in the Symposion,* 
where he mentions a class of philosophers, who, on account of 





* Lib. IV. Quaest. 4. c. 8. p. 508, ed. Wyttenb. 
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the efficacy which they attributed to hope as the supporter of 
life, received the name of ’EAmorixoi. The allusion to them, if 
it were admitted here, would show only that some rumor of the 
spreading sect may have reached him; but the question is, 
whether he probably possessed any definite knowledge of Ohris- 
tian views, and added from these to hisown. Such a reference, 
however, in this passage, is more than doubtful. Since it con- 
tains nothing, as Tzschirner in his examination of it (Opusc. 
Acad. p. 285 sq.) argues, which would lead us to suppose that it 
isa hope of heaven, such as the Christians cherished, which is 
there intended, and since the Christians who lived in the time 
of Plutarch neither called themselves philosophers nor were so 
called by others, it is quite impossible to believe that this term, 
Elpistics, points to them.* 

Nor is there any reason to think that Plutarch had any ac- 
quaintance with the Jewish Scriptures. He shows, indeed, in — 
several passages of his works, a knowledge of the Jews, of some 
of their peculiar rites and opinions, but at the same time dis- 
covers 60 much gross ignorance of their Belief, religion, and 
history, that it is impossible to believe he could ever have 
seen, and much less have studied their sacred writings. He 
repeats, for instance, the blunder of some of the other an- 
cient writers, who, mistaking the Jewish abhorrence of swine 
for veneration, assert that the Jews worshipped this animal as 
their god. 

The question why a man like Plutarch, who lived at a time 
when the Christians were becoming numerous, should have 
remained go estranged from them, is a different one, and resolves 
itself into the more general inquiry, why the classical Greek and 
Roman writers of this period, with few exceptions, discover so 
little knowledge in their works of the great moral revolution 
which was taking place around them. For an answer to this 
deeply interesting question, we would refer the reader to Tzschir- 
ner’s discussion already cited, Graci et Romani Scriptores cur 





* Brucker also, in his Hist. Crit. Philos. Vol. III., p. 911 sq., as cited by 
Tzschirner, denies the correctness of such a reference. 
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rerum Christianarum raro meminerint (Opusc. Acad. p. 288 
sq.), and to a translation of the same in the Biblical Repository, 
January, 1888. There is an admirable discussion of the same 
topic, especially so far as respects the principles of testimony 
which should be applied to the case, but with less fulness or 
historical detail, in Ohalmers’ Evidences of Christianity, chap. 5. 
There are some good suggestions on the subject in Rawlinson’s 
Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scripture Records 
(Bampton Lectures for 1859, Lecture VII). The question, as far 
as relates to our author, is briefly considered in an article on the 
Life and Times of Plutarch in the Methodist Quarterly for Jan- 
uary, 1850. The reader is also referred to this article, together 
with articles inthe same Quarterly, July, 1851, and July, 1852, 
for further information touching the Life, Oharacter, and Writ- 
ings of the Greek moralist and biographer. 
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Arnold’s Greek Course. 

Revised, Corrected, and Improved, by the Rev. J. A. SPENCER, D.D, 
late Professor of Latin and Oriental Languages in Burlington Cok 
lege, N. J. 





WIEST GREEK BOOK, on the Plan of the First Latin Book. 12mo, 254 pages. 

PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO GREEK PROSE OOMPOSITION. 19meq 
2387 pages. 

sEOOND PART TO THE ABOVE, 12mo, 38 pages. 


GREEK READING BOOK. Containing the substance of the Practical Introduction - 
to Greek Construing, and a Treatise on the Greek Particles; also, copious seleo- 
tions from Greek Authors, with Critical and Explanatory English Notes, and a 
Lexicon. 12mo, 618 pages. 


A complete, thorough, practical and easy Greek course is here presented. The 
‘beginner commences with the “First Book,” in which the elementary principles of 
the language are unfolded, not in abstract language, difficult both to comprehend and 
to remember, but as practically applied in sentences. Throughout the whole, the 
pupil sees just where he stands, and is taught to use and apply what he learns, His 
progress is, therefore, as rapid as it is intelligent and pleasant, There is no unneces- 
sary verbiage, nor is the pupil’s attention diverted from what is really important by 
a mass of minor details. It is the experience of teachers who use this book, that with 
it a given amount of Greek Grammar can be imparted to a pupil in a shorter time and 
with far less trouble than with any other text-book. 

The “First Book” may with advantage be followed by the “Introduction to 
Greek Prose Composition.” The object of this work is to enable the student, as soun 
as he can decline and conjugate with tolerable facility, to translate simple sentences 
after given examples and with given words; the principles employed being those of 
tmitation and very frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Vocabulary, and an 
Exercise book. The “Second Part” carries the subject further, unfolding the most 
complicated constructions, and the nicest points of Latin Syntax. A Key is provided 
for the teacher’s use, 

‘The “ Reader,” besides extracts judiciously selected from the Greek classics, contains 
valuable instructions to guide the learner in translating and constraing, and a complete 
exposition of the particles, their signification and government. It is a fitting sequel te 
the earlier parts of the course, everywhere showing the hard of an acute critic, am 
accomplished scholar, and sn experienced teacher. 

From the Ruv. Dz. Corman, Professor of Greek and Latin, Princeton, N. J. 

“J can, from the most satisfactory experience, bear testimony to the excellence of 
your serics of Text-Books for Schools. Iam in the daily use of Arnold’s Latin ana 
Greek Exercises, and consider them decidedly superior to any other Elementary Works 
ta those Languages.* 
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Short and Comprehensive Greek Grammar. 
By J. T. CHAMPLIN, Professor of Greek and Latin in Waterville 
College. 12mo, 208 pages. 


In compiling this Grammar, Professor Champlin has drawn upon the best crities and 
grammarians, and with the results of his research has interwoven much original mat- 
ter suggested during several years’ experience in teaching, and vditing Greek authors. 
lis design is to exhibit the essential facts and principles of the language in the olear- 
est, briefest, and most practicable form possible. With this view, all theorics and 
complications belonging to general grammar have been avoided, and only their results 
used. The amplification and illustration of principles have been carried only s0 fu 
as is necessary to their comprehension, In this way all the real wants of the Greek 
student are met, while his attention is not distracted by unnecessary and embarrassing 
details, Materials for oral exercises are supplied, and a sketch of Greek versification . 
ts given in an appendix. 


From. the Buy. Mz. Anpurson, Wew Orleans. 


“J believe the author has fully accomplished what he proposes in his preface. To 
those wishing to study Greek, I am satisfied he has presented a book which will much 
tend to simplify the study to beginners; and at the same time, without being too 
rolumineus, presents as lucid and full an exposition of the principles of the language 

s can be containec within so small a compass.” 


Kihner’s Greek Grammar : 


Translated by Professors EDWARDS and TAYLOR. Large 12mo, 
620 pages. 


Kahner's is universally acknowledged to be the most accurate, comprehensive, 
elear, and practical grammar of the Greek language now extant, It is the work of one 
who devoted his life to Greek philology, and spent years of patient labor in perfecting 
this work. Too fall and learned for the beginner, it is just what is needed for the 
college curriculum, containing all that a book of reference should contain. The stadent 
will never appeal to its pages In vain. In fulness of illustration, copiousness of 
reference, and philosophical analyais of the various forms of — it is unsurpassed, 
we might say unequalled, 

The present translation is made by two distinguished American scholars, whe 
havo revised the whole, verified tho references, and appended an original treatise oa 
their own on Greek versification. As now presented to the public, it is believed ta 
be as perfect a grammar of the Greek Mneuace es enlightened research and profound 
scholarship can produce, 
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Greek Ollendorff ; 


Being a Progressive fichhtion of the Principles of the Greek Grammar, 
By ASAHEL C. KENDRICK, Professor of the Greek Language and 
Literature in the University of Rochester. 12mo, 371 pages. 





The emia work is what its title indicates, strictly an Ollendorf, and aims to 
apply the :nethods which have proved so successful in the acquisition of the modern 
‘anguages to the study of Ancient Greek, with such differences as the different genius 
of the Greek, and the different purposes for which it is studied, suggest. It differs 
from the modern Ollendorffs in containing Exercises for reciprocal translation, in 
confining them within a smaller compass, and in a more methodical exposition of the 
principles of language, | 

The- leading object of the author was to furnish a book which should serve as an 
introduction to the study of Greck, and precede the use of any grammar. It will 
therefore be found, although not claiming to embrace all the principles of the Gram- 
mar, yet complete in itself, and will lead the pupil, by insensible gradations, from the 
simpler constructions to those which are more complicated and difficult. The excep- 
tions, and the more idiomatic forms, it studiously avoids, aiming only to exhibit the 
regular and ordinary usages of the language as the proper starting-point for the student's 
further researches. 

In presenting these, the author has aimed to combine the strictest accuracy with 
the utmost simplicity of statement. His work is therefore adapted to a younger class 
of pupils than have usually engaged in the study of Greek, and wiil, it is hoped, win 
to the acquisition of that noble tongue many in our academies and primary schools who 
have been repelled by the less simple character of our ordinary text-books. 


"ixercises in Greek Composition. 


Adapted to the First Book of Xenophon’s Anabasis. By JAMES R, 
BOISE, Professor of Greek in the University of Michigan. 12mo, 
185 pages. 


These Exercises consist of easy sentences, similar to those in the Anabssia, having 
the same words and constructions, and are designed by frequent repitition to make the 
learner familiar with the language of Xenophon. Accordingly, the chapters and seo- 
tions in both are made to correspond. No exercises can be more improving than those 
im this volume; obliging the student as they do, by analysis and synthesis, to master 
the constructions employed by one of the purest of Greek writers, and imbuing hin 
with the spirit of one of the greatest historians of all antiquity 
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Xenophon’s Anabasis : 


With Expianatory Notes for the use of Schvols and’ Colleges in the 
United States. By JAMES R. BOISE, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Michigan. 12mo, 893 pages. 


A handsome and convenient edition of this great classic, really adapted to the wants 
ef schools, has long been needed; the want is here met by Professor Boise in a manner 
that leaves nothing to be desired. Decidedly the best German editions, whether text 
or commentary be constdered, have appeared within the last few years; and of these 
Mr. Boise has made free use; while, at the same time, he has not lost sight of the fact 
that the classical schools o1 this country are behind those of Germany, and that simpler 
and more elementary expranations are therefore often necessary in a work prepared for 
American schools, Nothing has been put in the notes ror the sake of a mere display 
of learning—pedantry is out of place in a school-book; and nothing has been introduced 
by way of comment except what can be turned to practical use by the reader. 

An historical Introduction, which will enable the pupil to enter on his task intel- 
ligentiy, is prefixed. An abundance of geographical information, embodying the latest 
discoveries of travellers, is supplied; and the whole is Mllustrated with Kiepert’s excel- 
lent map, showing the entire route of the ten thousand on their retreat. 


The First Three Books of Anabasis : 


With Explanatory Notes and References to Hadley and Kiihner’s Greek 
Grammars, and to Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses. A copious 
Greek-English Vocabulary, and Kiepert’s Map of the Route of the 
Ten Thousand. 12mo, 268 pages. 


Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates : 


With Notes and an Introduction. By R. D. C. ROBBINS, Professor 
_ of Languages in Middlesex College, Vermont. 12mo, 421 pages. 


This will be found an exceedingly useful book for Colloge classes. The text is large 
and distinct, the typography accurate, ani the notes judicious and scholarly. Instead 
of referring the student to a variety of books, few of which are within his reach, the 
editor has wisely supplied whatever is necessary. An admirably treatise on the Life 
of Bocrates introduces the work, and Eng‘ish and Greek Indexes render it easy to refer 
to the text and notes, : 
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Plato’s Apology and Crito ; 
With Notes. By W.S. TYLER, Graves Professor of Greek in Amlierst 
College. 12mo, 189 pages, 


Thie edition of the Apology and Crito has been prepared to meet the 
largely felt want among students of the Dialogues of Plato, now mostly 
superseded in Academic Courses. It is in the main an exact reprint of 
Stallbaum’s Third Edition—though the author has had before him,. and 
used, whenever it seemed best, the editions of Bekker, Forster, Ast, Schleier- 
macher, and others. The Notes are particularly full and clear; and errors 
in the text have been guarded against with the very greatest care. 


From J. B. Gargrrt, Professor of Greek, Hanover (Ind.) College. 

“TI can most heartily say that I am much pleased with the book. Prof. Tyler seems 
to have hit the happy medium between too profuse and too scanty notes; and also 
to have known the kind of notes needed in oyr American institutions, better than the 
great majority of those who have given us editions of the ancient classica. I have 
adopted the work this year, in place of the Georgias, and anticipate much pleasvrre ip 
. ceading it in connection with the class,” 


From Jacos Coorg, Pu.D., Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in 
Centre College, Danviile, Ky. 

“JT have examined Prof, Tyler’s edition of the ‘Apology and Crito,’ and am highly 
pleased with its execution. It bears the marks of the editor's well-known scholarship, 
and is an acceptable addition to our college text-books. The typography is also accu- 
rate and very beautiful. I purpose to introduce it into Centre College.” 


From Aurusvs 8. Pacxarn, Professor of the Greek Language, Bowdoin College. 
“TI received, a short time since, Plato’s Apology and Crito, edited by Prof. Tyler. 
I am much pleased with the edition, and shall introduce it into my classes as soon as | 
have opportunity. Ihave no doubt it will prove a most acceptable addition to the 
classics read in our colleges.” 


From W. H. Youna, Dept. Anct. Languages, Ohto Untoersity, Athene, 
“Tt will meet a pressing want with us, and shall be introduced at once. The type 
is beautiful indeed, and the earnest teacher of the classics needs no better recommend- 
ation of a text-book than the name of Prof. Tyler.” 


. ‘From the New York Observer. 

“A valuable service to classical learning and letters in general has been rendered 
by Prof. Tyler, in giving to the American student this edition of Plato’s Apology aud 
Crito, Hitherto, the scholars of our oountry have had no access to this work of Plato, 
except in foreign editions, or as in fragmentary form they found it in the old and now 
obsolete Grexca Majora. It is now placed within their reach, in a form both convenient 
and beautiful, and accompanied by such notes and illustrations as to remove all serious 
4'fficulties in ascertaining the meaning of the text. One of the most valuable features 
of this edition is the introduction, which occupies some forty pages, and contains s 
slear and scholarly analysis of the Defence of the great philosopher before his judges © 
who had already determined on his death.” 
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Selections from Herodotus ; 


Comprising mainly such portions as give a Connected History of the 
East to the Fall of Babylon and the Death of Cyrus the Great. 
By HERMAN M. JOHNSON, D.D., Professor of Philosophy and 
English Literature in Dickinson College. 12m0, 185 pages. 


The present selection embraces such parts of Herodotus as give a connected his 
toxy of Asiatic nations. These portions are not only particularly interesting in them- 
selves, but open to the student a new field, inasmuch as the other Greek and Roman 
authors commonly put into his hands leave this period of history untouched. 

Herodotus is peculiarly adapted to academical reading. It has charms for the 
student which no other text-book possesses, on account of the simple elegance of the 
style and the liveliness of the narrative, In preparing his notes, the editor has borne 
m mind that they are intended for learners in the earlier part of their classical course ; 
he has therefore made the explanations in the former part of the work quite fall, with 
frequent references to such grammars as are in the hands of most students. 

The notes proper are purely explanatory and grammatical, Other remarks, in the 
way of criticism or investigation, are appended to the several chapters, for the sake of 
awakening reflection and inciting to further inquiry. 

A condensed treatise on the Ionic Dialect, and the peculiar forms of declension and 
conjngation used by Herodotus, removes one of the most serious difficulties that has 
heretofore embarrassed the student in reading this author, If this chapter is learned 
in advance, the dislectic forms, otherwiee s0 troublesome, will be recognized without 
the slightest difficulty. 

The text is printed in large, bold type, and acoompanied with a Map of the regions 
described. 


Sophocles’ Gidipus Tyrannus. 


With English Notes, for the use of Students in Schools and Colleges. 
By HOWARD CROSBY, A.M., Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature in the New York University, 12mo, 188 pages. 


The object had in view in this publication is to furnish to college-studente the 
masterpiece of the greatest of Greek tragic poets in a convenient form. Ne learned 
eriticism on text was needed or has been attempted. The Tauchnits edition has been 
chiefly followed, and such aid is rendered, in the way of notes, as may assist, not 
render needless, the efforts of the student. Too much help begets indolence ; too little, 
despa: , the suthor has striven to present the happy mean. 

The inviting appearance of the text and the merit of the commentary have made 
this volume a favorite wherever it has been used. 
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Germania and Agricola of Caius Cornelius 
Tacitus : | 
With Notes for Colleges. By W. 8, TYLER, Professor of the Greck 
and Latin Languages in Amherst College. 12mo, 193 pages, 


Tacitus’s account of Germany and life of Agricola are among the most fascinating 
and instructive Latin classics. The present edition has been prepared expressly for 
college classes, by one who knows what they need. In it will be found: 1. A Latin 
text, approved by all the more recent editors. 2, A copious illustration of the gram- 
matical constructions, as well as of the rhetorica] and poetical usages peculiar to 
Yacitus, In a writer so concise it has been deemed necessary to pay particular regard 
to the connection of thought, and to the particles as the hinges of that connection. 
8. Constant comparisons of the writer with the authors of the Augustan age, for the 
purpose of indicating the changes which had already been wrought in the language of 
the Roman people. 4, An embodiment in small compass of the most valuable labors 
ef sueh recent German eritics as Grimm, Ginther, Gruber, Kiesaling, Dronke, Roth, 
Rupesti, and Walther. 

From Pror, Lixooun, of Brown University, 


“J have found the book in dsily use with my class of very great service, very 
practical, and well suited to the wants of students, I am very much pleased with the 
Life of Tacitus and the Introduetion, and indeed with the literary charecter of the book 
througheat, We shall make the book a part of our Latin course.” 


The History of Tacitus. 
By W.S. TYLER. With Notes for Colleges. 12mo, 453 pages. 


The text of Tacitus is here presented in a form as correct as a comparison of the 
dest editions can make it. Notes are appended for the student’s use, which contain 
not only the grammatical, but likewise all the geographical, archeological, and his- 
torical illustrations that are necessary to render the author intelligible. It has been 
the constant aim of the editor to carry students beyond the dry details of grammar 
and lexicography, and introduce them to a familiar acquaintance and lively sympathy 
with the author and his times, Indexes to the notes, and to the names of persons and 
places, render reference easy. 


From Prov. Iacxerr, of Newton Theological Seminary. 


“The notes appear to me to be even more neat and elegant than those on the 
‘Germania and Agricola.” They come as near to such notes as I would be glad ‘o write 
ewyself cn a classic, as almost any thing that I have yet seen.” 
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The Works of Horace. 


With English Notes, for the use of Schools and Colleges. By J. EK 
TLINCOLN, Professor of the Latin Language | and Literature in 
Brown University. 32mo, 575 pages. 


The text of this edition is mainly that of Orelli, the most important readings o 
other critics heing gtven in foot-notes. The volume is introduced with a biographicm 
sketeh of Horace and a critique on his writings, which enable the student to enter 7m- 
teliigently on his work. Peculiar grammatical constructions, as well as geographical 
and historical allusions, are explained in notes, which are just full enough to aid the 
pupil, to excite him to gam a thorongh understanding of the author, and awaken in hina 
a taste for philological studies, withont taking all labor off his hands. While the chief 
aim has been to impart a clear idea of Latin Syntax as exhibited in the text, it has also 
been a cherished object to take advantage of the means so variously and richly furnished 
by Horace for promoting tho poetival taste and literary culture of the student. 


From an article by Pror. camer et Of the By radir- ds ty v Heidelberg, tn the Heidelberg 


“There are already several American aes of | Horace, intended for the use of 
echools; of one of these, which has passed through many editions, and has also been 
widely circulated in England, mention has been formerly made in this journal; but 
that one we may not put upon an equality with the one now before us, inasmuch as 
this has taken a different stand-point, which may servo asa sign of progress in this 
department of study. The editor has, it is true, also intended his work for the use of 
schools, and has sought to adapt it, in all its parts, to such a use; but still, without 
osing sight of this purpose, he has proceeded throughout with more independence. In 
the preparation of the Notes, the editor has faithfully observed the principles (laid 
down in his preface); the explana:ions of the poet’s words commend themselves by a 
sompressed brevity which limits iteelf to what is most essential, and by a sharp pre- 
cision of expression ; and references to other passages of the poet, and also to grammars, 
dictionaries, &c., are not wanting.” 


Sallust’s Jugurtha and Catiline. 


With Notes and a Vocabulary. By NOBLE BUTLER and MINARD 
STURGUS. 12mo, 397 pages. 


The editors have spent a vast ampunt of time and labor in correcting the text, by 
& comparison of the most improved German and English editions. It is belfeved that 
this will be found superior to any edition hitherto published in this country. In ae- 
cordance with their chronological order, the “Jugurtha” precedes the “Catfline”* 
The Notes are copicus and tersely expressed; they display not only fine scholarship, 
but (what is quite as necessary in such a book) a practical knowledge of the difficultice 
which the student encounters in reading this author, and the aids that he requires, 
The Vocabulary was prepared by the late wae H. @. Burizg. It will be found aa 
able and faithful performance. 
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